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REVIEW OF SCHMUCKER’S POPULAR THEOLOGY. 


Elements of Popular Theology with special reference to the Doc- 
trines of the Reformation avowed before the Diet at Augsburg in 
MDXXX. By S. S. Schmucker, D. D. Professor of Christian 
Theology in the Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the 
Lutheran church, Gettysburg, Pa. Second edition. Leavitt, Lord & 
Co. New York, 1834. 


No part of the Christian church, however feeble, or obscure, is 
destitute of interest to the pious mind. The salvation of one soul 
awakens a new interest in the armies of heaven. In this respect 
there is a strong sympathy between the church triumphant and the 
church militant. Nor are our Christian regards shut up by the en- 
closures of our own denomination. They extend to all that bear 
the Christian name. We speak safely when we say that the truly 
pious of other denominations have read or heard the story of the 
self-denying and stupendous and humble and successful labors of 
the Moravians, with a zest as real and as pure as if it had been the 
narrative of labors in which their own religious community had been 
the actors. 

These remarks are naturally suggested by the position occupied 
in the Christian army of America, by the Lutheran church. How- 
ever small or feeble it might be, all God’s people would feel an in- 
terest init. But when we remember both its supposed and its real 
relation to the great reformer whose name it bears, and when we re- 
member the fact that it already has in our nation more than one 
thousand churches, about fifty thousand communicants, and holds a 
mighty sway over a population of not less than halfa million, our 
interest rises into a dignity of commanding power. It is impossi- 
ble for a good man to look upon such a community without having 
his heart beat with strong emotion. So much is at stake. So 
great is the danger. So bright is the prospect, if all be well man- 
aged. And so disastrous ‘the results, if an improper course be 
taken. 

For the last ten or fifteen years, Dr. Schmucker has been to other 
¢ommunions in the land, the most conspicuous member of his own 
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denomination. Whether he has more influence in the Lutheran 
church than any other man, we do not attempt to decide. It often 
happens that a man by means entirely fair and honorable, yet as 
to himself merely fortuitous acquires great conspicuity, before 
the world generally, but has comparatively little influence in 
the body, with which he is most closely allied. Whether this be 
s0 in the present case, we know not. We are inclined, how- 
ever, to believe that our author stands as high in the estimation 
of those who know him best, as among persons not of his own 
communion. 

The fact of his being professor of theology in the seminary of 
the General Synod of his own church, and that he was selected by 
the vote of the same body, to give to the public an expose of the 
theological opinions of Lutherans generally, would surely indicate 
his possession of the highest confidence of his brethren. For we 
ought to inform our readers, that in the first sentence of the preface, 
the authorsays: ‘‘the following work was undertaken at the request 
ofthe General Synod of the Lutheran church in the United States.”’ 

In the remarks which we shall make, we are not aware of any 
desire respecting the author or his denomination, stronger than that 
he, and the church of which he is so conspicuous a member, should 
be beautified with all that conformity to evangelical doctrine, scrip- 
tural practice, and real holiness, which constitute under her 
glorious head, the brightest ornament of any people, professing 
godliness. While we say thus much, we also confess that we did 
not take up the work, whose title is found at the head of this article, 
entirely free from apprehension, that it would not be found the best 
thing of the kind which we had seen. The author had several 
years since made an impression on our minds, which the tooth of 
time had not entirely effaced. He had with no little noise of 
trumpets, introduced to the American theologian his translation of 
that very insipid, spiritless, and in some things erroneous work, 
Storr and Flatt’s Theology. Like the rest of our neighbors, we 
gave audience at the sound of the trumpets, and our admiration 
lasted until we began to read the book. The more we read, the 
more we were dissatisfied, until we were almost ready to pronounce 
the whole a theological hoax. We may safely say, that a more 
complete failure to lead the minds of theologians beyond theis 
previous attainments was seldom, if ever, made in this or any other 
country. Our plainest country pastors whom we know, were in 
the habit of weekly giving their people more sound doctrine in the 
deep things of God, than was generally to be found in this shallow 
work. When we saw our author’s own work, therefore, we re- 
membered Storr and Flatt. Yet we determined to examine patient- 
ly and candidly. Especially as the copy which fell into our hands 
was one of the second edition, (printed in 1834.) Whether there 
be a later edition we know not, but we recently obtained the latest 
edition which our bookseller had. We also found some young 
theologians of another denomination, reading and praising the 
work. The whole history of the work clearly indicates that it is 
likely, at least for some time to come, to be a standard work among 
a portion of the people of this country, especially those of the 
German Lutheran affinities and origin. We accordingly determined 
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to examine it with care. The result of our investigations the 
reader has in the following remarks. 

We regret that we must advertise our readers that we find much 
to blame. We do not say that there are not some things worthy 
of praise, and some truthin the work. Nor do we say that we have 
nicely weighed and accurately determined whether the book has 
more faults than excellencies. But this we do say, its faults are 
very numerous and very glaring. 

One thing which must strike the reader is, that the work is 
destitute of all symmetry. This feature is drawn so small, and that 
so large, that one must feel at a great loss to determine by what 
rule the author was governed in drawing his portraiture of revealed 
truth. The great subject of the eternity of God, is disposed of in 
less than three lines. And the whole chapter or section on the 
attributes of God, occupies but eighty lines, with the proof texts 
appended in notes. When one sees such amazing brevity ina 
treatise professedly respecting God—a system of divinity—he is 
naturally led to inquire whetherthe man is merely writing a brief 
creed, or does he meditate a primer for children? Looking at the 
dimensions of the volume, you see this is not his object. In the 
preface too, the author declares that it ‘‘has been his prayerful effort, 
throughout the whole, to render the work instructive and edifying 
to the intelligent Christian and theological student; and he hopes 
it will be found not entirely useless to ministers of the Gospel.” 

What light does he think the ministers of truth would gain on 
the character of God, by a discussion of eighty short lines? ‘“Con- 
densed as the discussions are,’’ we cannot conceive that this part 
of the book contains even a tolerable syllabus of the sublime sub- 
jects which it introduces, but which it cannot be said to discuss at 
all. It is no discussion, not even a ‘“‘condensed discussion”’ of the 
eternity of God; to say “this eternity, or existence, without begin- 
ning.or end, is taught in Scripture, and seems also to result from his 
self-existence,’’ and thus dismiss the whole matter without another 
word. We might mention many other instances of a brevity, which 
amounts almost to a mocking of the reader. Why isthis? Had 
the author no room? He has written a work of 3850 pages, 
Svo. In many parts of his work he shews plainly that he was at no 
loss for room. He introduces quite at length, the American Colo- 
nization Society, American slavery, the Constitution of the United 
States, the American Revolution, General Jackson’s Proclamation 
against the Nullifiers of South Carolina, tells us that document is 
“able and lucid,” and indeed discusses ad libitum all varieties of 
matters, however foreign from the subject of theology. We very 
much doubt whether either a “theological student or a minister of 
the gospel’ would be professionally assisted by such disquisitions. 
We do not profess to discuss politics; but we should be much ata 
loss to know how to bring General Jackson’s Proclamation into a 

system of theology. We knew indeed that the General was a 
Doctor of Law, but we had not heard that in the judgment of any 
he ought to be a Doctor of Divinity. {We say this with profound 
respect for the Ex-President.] We have often heard of and we 
have sometimes seena steeple with a church attached, or a portico 
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with a house annexed, but this ‘popular theology” is no less out of 
proportion. When we have read Gulliver’s Travels, we have been 
struck with the admirable preservation of proportions, as he went 
through the land of the giants and the pigmies. 

Nor can we express any great satisfaction at the author’s modes 
of illustrating difficult subjects in theology. Indeed some of them 
are quite intolerable. They betray a want of resources, or a want 
of good taste in the selection from materials in possession, which 
we did notexpect. We had seen and read the Notes of the famous 
Dr. Adam Clarke on James 1. 17, where it is said, ‘‘with the Father 
of lights is no variableness neither shadow of turning.” The com- 
mentator has introduced (we suppose for the purpose of making the 
matter plain) a mathematical diagram and a long mathematical 
demonstration, and in conclusion proposes (following Wakefield, ) 
that the passages be translated—‘‘Every good gift and every perfect 
kindness cometh down from above, from the father of lights, with 
whom is no parallax, nor tropical shadow.”’ Truly this is darkening 
counsel with words without knowledge. The great truth of the 
text is plain to every one. It asserts in terms understood by all, 
the absolute unchangeablenessof God. But what the “parallax and 
tropical shadow” of the Almighty can mean, plain people will con- 
fess they cannot understand; and those who are not plain people, 
but affect superior learning may think they understand it; but they 
only deceive themselves. This instance of philosophy foolishly ap- 

lied, we had known for years. And we had hoped it was the only 
instance of such extreme folly in modern times. But our author 
has supposed that he would explain the doctrine of the Trinity, by 
the science of Algebra. In treating of the divine essence and of 
the divine persons he says, ‘‘they are to be considered as equivalent 
to the Algebraic terms X and Y, which stand for unknown quanti- 
ties or properties; as if it had been said “in X respect, God is one, 
and in Y respect he is three;” and thus the propositions are no 
more contradictory than if we were to say, ‘‘a triangle in X respect 
(i. e. considered as a figure) is one, and in Y respect (in reference 
to its sides) it is three,’’ or that man in X respect (in reference to 
his soul and body) is two-fold, and in Y respect (considered as an 
individual of our race) is one.” Our dislike to all such modes of 
attempting to represent the most sacred and awful truths is exceed- 
ingly strong. It is based onthe fact that such modes of presenting 
the subject, are to our feelings shockingly familiar, that they never 
really explain any difficulty; that they make the matter more dark 
than it was before, and that they have an indecent pedantry about 
them. We would even rather go to Saint Patrick and the ‘immor- 
tal Shamrock,”’ for an explanation of the mystery of the Trinity. 
Indeed, our author having gone through his Algebraic quantities, 
seems to feel that he has not helped the matter much, and adds: 
‘We do not forget that the trinity of the triangle results from its 
material properties, in as much as, like all matter, it consists of 
parts; and God is without parts, [ens simplissimum.’’] Surely 
seeing this, he ought to have saved his algebra for some other oc- 
casion. We are not very patient when we read such things, and 
see them offered to the community as lights, we suppose a part of 
‘the light of the 19th century.” 
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The respectable schoolmen never in all their refinements sent 
out any thing on the doctrine of the Trinity, which seemed to us so 
much to affect a knowledge denied toman. ‘Who by searching 
can find out God, or understand the Almighty to perfection?” We 
hope, if our author ever publishes another edition of his ‘‘Popular 
Theology,” he will for the ‘‘people’s” sake as well as for his own 
sake, leave out all such things, which are alike offensive to good 
sense and to reverential piety. He ought not to be led astray in 
this or any other matter, by an affectation of a capacity to make 
things plain. However, we ought not to be surprised, by such 
things from our author, for he tells us who are at least some of his 
guides. In a note he says, “The writer would here recommend 
especially to theological students, some excellent and able remarks 
on the divine agency in human actions, appended to Rev. Dr. Ely’s 
Synopsis of Didactic Theology.” In another note he speaks of 
“that radical divine and distinguished writer, Dr. Ely.” Wedonot 
wonder that a theological professor with Bonnycastle’s Algebra in 
one hand, and Dr. Ely’s Synopsis in the other, should come poor 
speed in explainingthe “things hard to be understood” in a system 
of Divinity. 

We have also been struck with the great want of reference to 
Scripture authority in the whole work. In twenty pages of the work 
(from 64 to 84,) in which the author treats of the doctrine of the 
Trinity—the importance of loving and serving God, &c, &c., we 
find not one single text of Scripture adduced to establish any doc- 
trine. Seneca is quoted and Paul is forgotten. ‘The Declaration 
of American Independence is referred to as the ‘Magna Charta;’’ 
but the great charter of gospel privileges is left unnoticed. The au- 
thor seems to have such a leaning to other things, that he puts for 
pages together, no honor whatever on God’s word. In discoursing 
on the importance of loving God, he uses some eloquent language. 
His mathematical propensities lead him to say: ‘‘No arithmetician 
can calculate the value of his [the Saviour’s| smiles, or the horrors 
of his frown.’”” This may sound well; but we think it would have 
been as well to have quoted at least one text, especially as the 
Holy Ghost had given us one so much to the point. “If any man 
love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema maranatha.” 
We think the excellent John Brown of Haddington, uttered common 
Christian experience, when he said: ‘‘So far as 1 ever observed 
God’s dealings with my soul, the flights of preachers sometimes en- 
tertained me; but it was Scripture expressions which did penetrate 
my heart, and that in a manner peculiar to themselves.”’ 

The Scriptures have one great advantage over all human reason- 
ings, however cogent they may seem: and that is, they speak with 
an authority which the conscience understands and obeys. They 
are an end of all controversy. But even mathematical demonstra- 
tions and arithmetical eloquence, touching divine things, are with- 
out force. The human conscience, says ‘‘Paul I know, the Evange- 
lists 1 know, the Prophets I know, but who art thou with thy big 
words, thy sounding brass, thy tinkling cymbols? I know thee not, 
I owe thee no allegiance.” A supply of sufficiently numerous and 
apposite proof texts, is certainly a desideratum in the work. Our 
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author must not, however, understand us as complaining concerning 
his performance for the lack of them, when he is discussing Presi- 
dent Jackson’s Proclamation against the Nullifiers, and several 
other matters, which he has introduced, and respecting which, we 
ourselves, even with the aid of Cruden, could not furnish him with 
proof texts pro or con. 

As our author belongs to a denomination, which at least by ec- 
clesiastical enactments, makes a good deal of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, he is not a little at a loss what to say on the subject of 
creeds. This difficulty must have been increased by the fact, that 
the very body which asked him to write his popular theology, desired 
him to put high honor on that ancient and extensively adopted 
symbo]. In the preface, he says: ‘Out of respect to the glorious 
Reformation, the same ecclesiastical body, (the General Synod of 
the Lutheran Church,) desired that some reference should be had 
to the doctrines then avowed, and rHe AuGspuRG CONFESSION BE 
INTRODUCED.” The capitals are ours. With such a request before 
him, our author, in a subsequent part of the preface, says: 


“Fundamental errorists indeed ought to be the subjects of uncompro- 
mising controversy, and of exclusion from church privileges. To this end, 
as well as to ascertain the fundamental soundness of applicants, for sacra- 
mental and for ministerial communion, some comparison of doctrinal views 
is unavoidably requisite. Nor is it a matter of any moment, whether the 
parties present their views to each other orally, or one, or both communi- 
cate by writing. In either case we have a creed; that which is written 
possesses some manifest advantages over its oral counterpart. The error 
of creeds lies not in their being reduced to proper, but in their undue 
length and rigor of construction on those minor points, which ought not 
to be embraced in them.” 


In another place, pp. 41, 43, the author speaking of the Augsburg 
Confession, says: 


“No minister, however, considers himself bound to believe every senti- 
ment contained in these twenty-one articles; but only the fundamental 
doctrines. Accordingly, the pledge of adoption required at licensure and 
ordination, is couched in the following terms: 1. Do you believe the 
Scriptures of the Old and New ‘Testament to be the word of God, and the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice? 2. Do you believe that the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Word of God, are taught in a manner substanii- 
ally correct, in the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg Confession?” 

“The Lutheran divines of this country are not willing to bind either 
themselves or others, to any thing more than the fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian revelation, believing that an immense mass of evil has re- 
sulted to the church of God, from the rigid requisition of extensive and de- 
tailed creeds. The Saviour and his apostles have left no other creed than 
that contained in the Scriptures; and although experience and the nature 
of the case require some mutual agreement as to the doctrines to be in- 
culcated by the ministry in any portion of the church of Christ, lest one 
should demolish what the other is laboring to build up; yet we can see 
no sufficient warrant for any Christian church to require as a term of ad- 
mission or communion, greater conformity of view than is requisite to har- 
mony of feeling and successiul co-operation, in extending the kingdom of 
Christ. 

“What unshackled friend of truth can doubt, that the introduction of 

so many minor ramifications of doctrine into Modern Confessions of Faith, 
and the requisition of them all as terms of ecclesiastical admission and com- 
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munion, destroyed the natural estimate whicl: every unbiassed mind would 
form of the relative importance of each? Whocan doubt that men were 
thus led to regard and denounce as heretics the members of other com- 
munions, who held as cordially as they themselves did, all the essentials 
of the Christian system; and in the eyes of the great Head of the Church, 
were perhaps more acceptable than their self-erected judges? In short, it 
cannot be denied, that the enormous amplitude of the principal Protestant 
symbols ; and the unqualified assent to them which was for along time re- 
quired, were and ever would be a bone of endless contention, and the pro- 
lific mother of bigotry and sectarianism. Had the early Protestants en- 
deavored to select the principal and fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
required a belief of them from all applicants for admission into their ranks, 
and agreed among themselves that discrepance of views on matters of non- 
fundamental nature, should neither be a bar to ecclesiastical communion 
nor fraternal affection ; they would have saved the church from the curse 
of those dissentions, by which piety wasin a great degree destroyed; and 
on several occasions, the very foundation of Protestantism shaken. What 
can be more painful to the true Christian, than to witness those who love 
the Lord Jesus, wasting their strength in mutual crimination for departure 
from some jot or tittle of acreed, not involving the grand scheme of 
gospel truth,—nor clearly determined in Scripture, which ought to be di- 
rected against the enemies of the cross, which ought to be expended in 
bringing sinners to Christ? 

“But although the Lutheran divines are strenuous advocates for liberty of 
thought, and free untrammelled investigation of God’s Word,there is really 
as much doctrinal agreement and more harmony of feeling among them, 
than is found in any other church in America. Indeed, we do not hesitate 
to record it as our deliberate opinion, that full latitude of investigation 
within the bounds of fundamentals, is better calculated to beget unity of 
faith than symbolic restrictions. How can that man be an impartial in- 
quirer after truth; how can he throw open his soul to the full influence of 
evidence, who knows that exclusion from his ecclesiastical connexions, 
ejection from his pastoral charge, and the exposure of his dependent family 
to poverty and want, would be the consequence if his investigations should 
result in the rejection of a single article in his confession of faith?” 


Can the reader now tell us what Dr. Schmucker thinks of creeds? 
If he can, we profess ourselves willing to learn; and we confess 
that we need to learn. On the whole we can form no opinion of 
what he would prefer, except that he writes just as the enemies of 
systematic theology in our church write, when they are trying to 
prepare the public mind for the reception of loose or wild notions. 
This incessant ringing of changes on the words ‘‘fundamental doc- 
trines” —‘‘substantially correct,” &c., has for years marked a class 
ofmen in America, who are in fact opposed, utterly opposed to 
strict discipline and sound doctrine. They are the very catch 
words of the loose Arminian, Semi-Pelagian and Pelagian party, 
which combining endless shades of difference, yet unites a great 
host of zealous partizans, who are most obstinately bent on subvert- 
ing Calvinistic theology, and introducing a ‘‘glorious Reformation 
by means of the lights of the 19th century.” ‘‘Lucus a non lucendo.” 

On the subject of Original Sin, our author is utterly unsound. In- 
deed, according to him, original sin is no sin, but a mere ‘‘disorder 
of the bodily and mental system.” He does not regard original 
sin as exposing any to the displeasure of God. Indeed he says 
totidem verbis: ‘‘We cannot suppose that God would condemn us 
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to perdition and eternal misery merely on account of this depraved 
(disordered) nature; for we are in no sense the authors or causes 
of it; and a just God will not punish his creatures for acts they did 
not perform.” 

It is not our purpose to enter at this time, into a discussion of 
the nature of sin, original or actual. But we cannot in fidelity to 
God, refrain from saying that on this subject our author is as loose 
and as contrary to the whole teachings of God’s Word, as any So- 
cinian could reasonably ask him to be. Itis amazing that one who 
professes to follow the Augsburg Confession, and who bears the 
name of Luther can attack the great doctrines so zealously main- 
tained both by the symbol and the reformer. The second article 
of the Confession reads thus-——-II. De Peccato Originis. 

“Item docent, quod, post lapsum Adae, omnes homines secun- 
dum naturam propagati nascantur, cum peccato, hoc est, sine metu 
Dei, sine fiducia erga Deum, et cum concupiscentia, quodque hic 
morbus, seu vitium originis veré sit peccatum, damnans et efferens 
nunc quoque aeternam mortem his, qui non renascuntur per Bap- 
tismum et Spiritum Sanctum. 

Damnant Pelagianos, et alios, qui vitium originis negant esse 
peccatum et ut extenuent gloriam meriti et beneficiorum Christi, 
disputant hominem properiis viribus rationis coram Deo justificari 

osse.”” 

: Stronger condemnation of the author’s doctrine could not be 
found any where, unless it be in the writings of Paul.. Indeed we 
were surprised to find that in the body of the work he generally es- 
chews quotations from the Confession, unless it be to explain it all 
away; as on “original sin.’”’ We venture nothing when we say 
that on this and some other points, Paul and Pelagius are not more 
utterly opposed, than our author and the Augsburg Confession.— 
We think there could not be a more appropriate answer to many 
things in the book, than the simple word of that honoured creed 
appended or prefixed to each article. How can a writer profess 
reverence for a creed, and then so grossly, and diametrically and 
zealously oppose its doctrines? When we read the author’s slight- 
ing remarks on creeds, we had our fears awakened that all was not 
right. But when we came to the article on original sin, we had his 
practical commentary on the subject. This subscription to creeds 
‘for substance of doctrine’? seems to pervert men’s views and 
stupify their consciences by whomsoever it is practiced. All our 
feelings revolt at such alarming results. 

Our author is no less opposed to his own adopted Confession on 
the subjects of free-will, human ability, &c. We shall not swell this 
notice by quoting the 18th Article of the Confession, but shall sa- 
tisfy ourselves merely by quoting a few of the author's ideas, as 
found on pages 141 and 142, where he says: 


‘This system (the Lutheran) regards man as incapable of performing 
the conditions of salvation prescribed in the gospel, (repentance and faith,)} 
without the gracious aid of God; but maintains, that this necessary aid 
consists in means of grace and invariably accompanying influences of the 
Holy Spirit, for the sincere (not perfect) use of which, all men possess the 
entire ability--(physical and intellectual) and the sincere and persevering 
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use of which is always, sooner or later, made eflectua! to the accomplish- 
ments of the above cond.tions of salvation, 

“By “sincere” use, is : ot here meant, a perfect use, but a volition (and 
consequent effort) to use the meansof grace aright, made in view of the 
proper motive. Any motive is proper, and pleasing to God, which is ap- 
pealed to by himself in his word, such as the hope of heaven, the fears of 
hell, a regard to “what will profit a man” in time and eterrity, as well as 
the more noble motives of gratitude, love, and a sense of moral obligation. 
That the unregenerate cau be influenced by some of these motives, we 
presume will not be denied. ‘The difference between a sincere and a per- 
fect perlormance of an act is not only obvious to the common sense of all 
mankind, but also taught in the sacred volume. No mortal, not even the 
most advanced Christian, can periectly fuifii the requisitions of the all- 
perfect law of God. ‘The degree of perfection attending our efforts at 
duty, will generally be proportionate to our advancement in Christian life. 
But however various be the degree of success attending the effort, all true 
Christians make it sincerely, But not only can every true Christian act 
with sincerity in this matter; every truly penitent and awakened sinner 
can resolve sincerely, that is in view of the proper motive. to seek the 
Lord ; nay, even every careless sinner ina land of gospel light possesses 
atall times the power to reflect on the evidences of his obligation to serve 
God, and in view of them, that is, in view of the proper motive, that is, 
sincerely to resolve to seek his forsaken God.” 

We were compelled to read again and again, before we could fully 
realize that we were reading the words of a Christian minister, a 
theological professor in the 19th century, who professed to maintain 
the doctrines of the Reformation and of the Augsburg Confession. 

We had intended to notice some strange definitions, and some 
other remarkable expositions of doctrine; but we pass them by and 
conclude by noticing only two things more. 

The first is a strange art of misrepresenting that great reformer 
Calvin. Our author lets no opportunity pass, of saying something 
unfair respecting that great man, of whose institutes even Dr. 
Heylyn, the admirer and biographer of Archbishop Laud, referring 
to the early part of the 17th century,says, ‘“The book of Institutes 
was, for the most part, the fouudation ou which the young divines 
of those times did build their studies.” Indeed Calvin is beyond 
all doubt the prince of uninspired theologians. We, therefore, 
cannot follow any, who speak slightly of him, or who carelessly or 
wantonly pervert his views. On page 247, our author speaks of 
‘the peculiar views of Calvin relative to the divine decrees,” and 
attributes the discords of the reformers in no small degree to this 
thing. We did thik, and we still think Dr. Schmucker ought to have 
informed himself better before he attempted to make his readers be- 
lieve that Calvin stood alone on the doctrine of decrees—that on 
this subject his “views were peculiar.” Had our theological pro- 
fessor never read Lutser De Servo Arbitrio, nor his preface to his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans? Had he never read 
his severe reproof to Erasmas for saying very much what Dr. 
Jenks in his Comprehensive Commentary has lately said ? 

Erasmus had in a work against the doctrines of grace, said of 
predestination, ‘What can be more useless than to preach this 
paradox to the world?’? To which the following passage is a part 
of Luther’s reply. ‘If you believe the doctrines in debate to be 
50 
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(as indeed they are) the doctrines of God; you must bid adieu to 
all sense of shame and decency thus tooppose them. Where alas! 
is your reverence of the Deity, when you roundly deciare, that this 
branch of truth, which he has revealed from heaven, is at best use- 
less and unnecessary to be known? What! shall the glorious 
Creator be taught by you what is fit to be preached and what to be 
suppressed? Is the adorable God so very defective in prudence as 
not to know, till you instruct him, what would be useful and what 
pernicious? Or could not he whose understanding is infinite, fore- 
see, previous to his revelation of this doctrine, what would be the 
consequences of his revealing it, till the consequences were point- 
ed out by you? If then it was his pleasure to make known these 
things in his word; and to bid his messengers publish them abroad, 
and to leave the consequences of their so doing to the wisdom and 
providence of God; Who art thou, O Erasmus, that thou shouldst 
reply against God; and say to the Almighty, what doest thou ?” 

It is not true that Calvin’s views were ‘‘peculiar”’ to himself. It 
is true that his views were opposed by some men of that day, and 
that even some of the reformers thought his mode of stating the 
doctrine of predestination, and the prominence he gave to it were 
not wise. But we may safely assert that neither Dr. Schmucker 
nor any other man can prove that any of the reformers rejected the 
doctrine, or embraced an Armenian view of it. 

One of our author’s faults is a flippancy in asserting things to be 
so and so, without either proof or investigation. This is one of 
the errors of the times. We have already alluded to one instance 
respecting Calvin. We shall presently make a quotation for an- 
other purpose, in which Dr. Schmucker pronounces Calvin to be 
supralapsonian. Has Dr. S. ever read Calvin? If he has not, why 
does he speak of him? If he has, why does he misrepresent him? 
Does he not understand him? What does he mean by supralapso- 
nian? We suppose he means by it the same, which other men 
mean by it, viz: One who holds that God irrespective of man’s fal] 
in Adam, determined on the salvation of some and the destruction 
of others, and that God determined that Adam should necessarily 
fall. The doctrine might be stated more at length, but this gives 
the main idea. Now we utterly deny that Calvin ever taught the 
doctrine of the Supralapsonians, as commonly understood, or as 
defined by any respectable writer in the world. We challange our 
theological professor or any man living to prove the contrary. This 
flippancy in assertion in theological professors respecting matters 
not understood is only equalled by Dr. Beecher’s assertion, that :he 
Cantesion Philosophy was the same with the ‘Atomic system.” 
We verily hope that towards the close of the 19th century our 
writers in the abundance of their light, may also acquire a little 
caution and candor. We think that Fielding perhaps has some 
where written a chapter to shew that there is a manifest advantage 
in one who is about to write on a subject, having some information 
seEROvenS it before he begins. 

utto our quotation. It is found on page 97, and is as follows: 


“Are the decrees of God relative to the future destiny of man, formed in 
view of the voluntary conduct of each, and according to it 2 
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“The affirmative of this proposition seems evident both from reason and 
scripture, and was eventually held by Luther, Melancthon and all their 
immediate earliest coadjutors. That this statement of Luther’s opinions is 
correct, may be cleatly seen, not only from numerous passages of his 
works, but even from the 12th Article of the Augsburg Confession, which 
he had reviewed and sanctioned, and in which the te opinion of those 
is condemned, who maintain that no believer can fall from a state of grace. 
For such is the connexion of the cardinal points of the theological system, 
that the advocates of this doctrine cannot consider repentance and faith as 
the effects of election, but must rather regard them as considerations of it. 
The writer, however, feels constrained to say, that neither Luther nor his 
earliest adherents, had receded, far enough from the Augustinian error to 
be entirely consistent in their theological phraseology. The illustrious 
Calvin and his supralapsarian followers afterwards maintained the uncon- 
ditionality not only of election, but even of reprobation. ‘This opinion has, 
however, long since been abandoned by the great body of the Reformed 
church in Continental Europe, who have adopted the Lutheran view. The 
principal congregational divines of New England are also unwilling to 
term these decrees of God unconditional or absolute, however they may 
differ as to the circumstances which in the divine mind led to their 
adoption.” 

Our author certainly treats other reformers with nearly as little 
courtesy as he does Calvin. Hereis round assertion in abundance. 
With great confidence the author refers to the 12th Article of the 
Augsburg or Augustan Confession. Will our readers believe us 
when we tell them that there is not one solitary word in the article 
on either of the subjects, on which he declares the article good 
proof. The first verse of the first chapter of Genesis has as muth 
to do with decrees or falling from grace, as the said 12th article which 


is as follows. 


‘XII. De Poenitentia. 


‘De poenitentia docent quod lapsis post Baptismum contingere 
possit remissio peccatorum quocuque tempore, cum convertunturs 
Et quod Ecclesia talibis reduntibus ad poenitentiam absolutionem 
impertiri debeat. Constat autem poenitentia proprei his dantus par- 
titus: Altera est, contritio sen terrores incussi conscientiae agnito 
peccato. Altera est, fides, que concipitur ex Evangelio; sen abso- 
lutione, et credit proptir Christum remitte peccata, et consolatur 
conscientiam, et ex terroribus liberat. Deinde sequi debent tona 
epera, que sunt fructur poenitentiac. Domnant Anabaptistas, qui 
negant seme! justificatos posse amittere Spiritum Sanctam. Item 
qui contendunt, quibusdam tantam perfectionem in hae vita contin- 
gere, ut peccare non possint. Dammantur et Novatiani, qui nole- 
bant absojvere lapsos post Baptismum redeuntes ad poenitentiam. 
Rejiciuntur et iste, qui non docent remissionem peccatorum per 
fidem contingere, sed jubent nos mereri per satisfactiones nostras.” 

In allthis, not one solitary word is spoken of the divine decrees 
for or against. We confess that we are utterly amazed. Did Dr. 
Schmucker think that nobody would ever look into the 12th Article 
to see what it did say, or whether it said any thing about deerees? 
Nor does the article, in the slightest degree allude in any way to 
those who hold the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints. It 
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condemns the doctrine of the Perfectionists, who said they could 
commit no sin. And this is what our writer calls approving the 
“cognate opinions of those who maintain that no believer can fall 
from a state of grace.” Worse and worse! Our stock of wonder 
and patience is nearly gone. Shame, shame on such perversions of 
the opinions of the mighty dead, and of venerable symbols. Our 
author seems to lack confidence in his own assertions, for he pre- 
sently adds: ‘“‘The writer feels constrained to say that neither 
Luther, nor his earliest adherents had receded far enough from the 
Augustinian error, to be entirely consistent in their theological 
phraseology.’”? What will not a man do when he has plunged into 
a whirlpool and is about to be swallowed up! 

We do not know that we ever read a paragraph that contained 
more unfair representations, than that which we have last quoted. 
But we cannot dwell on it. We wish to inquire, however, respect- 
ing the Jast sentence in it. What will our brethren in New En- 
gland say of it? We know very well whatthe New Haven divines 
teach on the subject. They have long since abandoned the doc- 
trine of unconditional and absolute decrees. ‘Their avowed ad- 
herents, we presume, go with them. 

We also know what Dr. Woods and the gentlemen at East Wind- 
sor hold on these subjects, and that they are sound to the core, and 
that Dr. Schmucker’s remarks have no truth in regardto them. We 
know also that many coincide with them. 

We know, moreover, that if our author has correctly represented 
the present ‘principal Congregational Divines of New-England,” 
they have very far declined from the doctrines of their fathers. We 
give a few specimens. 

Dr. Griffin, says, ‘“The only question is, what does God perform? 
What does he accomplish by positive power? What does he per- 
mit? Ifitis a fact that he changes one sinner, and permits another 
to take his course to ruin, he always intended to do the same.” 
“The doctrine of election, thus necessarily deduced from that of 
regeneration, is abundantly supported by the Word of God. There 
we are distinctly taught that God eternally elected a part of mankind, 
not on account of their foreseen holiness, but to holiness itself.”— 
Park Street Lectures, pp. 174, 175. 

“The Scripture doctrine of election,” says Dr. Smalley, ‘I un- 
derstand to be this, that a certain number of mankind, including all 
who will actually be saved, were chosen of God to salvation from 
all eternity; in such an absolute manner, that it is impossible any 
one of them should finally be lost.” It is a wrong notion of the 
doctrine of election, to suppose that God’s choice of persons as 
the heirs of grace and glory, was grounded on his foreknowledge 
of their faith and works.’ “If he foresaw that any number of them 
would cordially believe and obey the gospel, it must be because he 
determined to put such an heart in them. Consequently, his elect- 
ing them to eternal life, could not be grounded on his foreknowl- 
edge of their doing the things required in order to their salvation ; 
but his foreknowledge that they would do these things, must have 
been grounded on his purpose to give them effectual grace, work- 
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ing in them to will and do, of his good pleasure.”—Smalley’s Ser- 
mons, pp. 260, 264, 266. 

“The elect,’? says Dr. Hopkins, “are not chosen to salvation 
rather than others, because of any moral excellence in them, or be- 
cause their moral characters are in any respect better than others. 
The difference between them and others, in this respect whenever 
it takes place, is the fruit and consequence of their election, and 
not the ground and reason of it. All mankind are totally guilty 
and ill deserving. And all must perish forever, were it not for 
electing grace; were they not selected from the rest and given to 
the Redeemer, to be saved by him, and so made vessels of mercy 
prepared unto glory.”-—Hopkins’s System, vol. 1. 143, 151. 

President Edwards is no less clear and decided. He says: ‘It 
is absurd to call such a conditional election as they talk of by the 
name of election, seeing there is a necessary connexion between 
faith in Jesus Christ and eternal life. Those that believe in Christ, 
must be saved according to God’s inviolable constitution of things. 
But if they say that election is only God’s determination in the 
general, that all that believe shall be saved, in what sense can this 
be called election? They are not persons that are here chosen, 
but mankind is divided into two sorts, the one believing, and the 
other unbelieving; and God choose the believing sort; it is not elec- 
tion of persons, but of qualifications. God does, from all eternity 
choose to bestow eternal life upon those who have a right to it, 
rather than upon those who have a right to damnation. Is 
this all the election we have an account of in God’s Word? ‘God 
in the decree of election is justly to be considered as decreeing 
the creature’s eternal happiness antecedently to any foresight of 
good works, in a sense wherein he does not in reprobation decree 
the creature’s eternal misery, antecedently to any foresight of sin, 
because the being of sin is supposed in the first place in order to 
the decree of reprobation, which is, that God will glorify his vin- 
dictive justice; and the very same notion of revenging justice, 
simply considered, supposes a fault to be revenged. But faith and 
good works are not supposed in the first place, in order to the de- 
cree of election.’’—Miscel. Obs. pp. 150, 162. 

What do our New-England brethren say to this charge or praise 
from the Lutheran professor? Do they accept it, or do they reject 
it? We have often in private asked; whether Dr. Schmucker had 
fairly represented them? We have never seen a sufficiently open 
and full reply to the statement he makes. Our brethren owe it to 
themselves to let the world know precisely the ground they 
occupy. 

Such are some of our thoughts respecting this work. To re- 
move all our objections, nearly the whole work should be re-written. 
We did at one time hope that Dr. Schmucker would have greatly 
promoted sound theological doctrine in his denomination. But we 
can imagine no surer method than that which he has adopted, of 
bringing into entire disuetude the great doctrines of the Augsburg 
Confession. His work has no just pretensions to being an exposi- 
tion or defence of that venerated symbol. It is indeed a most dan- 
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gerous, and we feel compelled to say, unfair and uneven gross mis- 
representation of the sentiments of its formers, as expressed in it ; 
and in their other writings.” 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.] 
‘IN UNDERSTANDING BE YE MEN.” 


Ir is a common infidel objection, that Christianity is hostile to the 
free exercise of the mind, and to the cultivation of our understand- 
ing ;—that it requires us to despise our natural powers—and to take 
for granted things which cannot be made evident to our reason, 
and which reason absolutely rejects as contrary to it, and in them- 
selves impossible. It is said religion maintains its sway over 
men by appealing to their imagination, exciting unreal apprehen- 
sions, and thus enlisting their fears against the very teachings of 
theirown nature,—and that it is only by drawing men into enthu- 
siasm, and unfitting men for the sober exercise of their judgment 
that the system of priestcraft is upheld and its dominion established. 
As if in anticipation of this very objection, the Apostle has urged 
upon the Corinthians, (1 Cor. xiv. 20,) the diligent and faithful use 
of the means and opportunities of mental improvement. 

Among the reasons why the inspired writer has left on record 
this exhortation to all who profess Christ, we select the following. 

I. The cultivation of the understanding is necessary to all valuable 
and permanent success in preaching the gospel. All the ministers of 
Jesus aim to effect a complete change in the views, and characters, 
and actions of men,—so that they may rightly estimate the great 
things that concern their souls, and may be influenced by the love 
of God instead of selfishness, and that they may live soberly, righte- 
ously and godly. If therefore they only work upon the imagina- 
tion and the sensibilities, they may produce a great effect, and a 
lasting effect, but not the one they are sent to produce,—to make 
men wise, holy and happy. In order to this, reasoning is necessary 
to produce a thorough and enlightened conviction of the folly and 
sin of their former courses, and a choice of God as their portion 
and his service as their chief business, as being at once their duty 
and indispensable to their happiness. And this conviction must be 


* The foregoing article, has been contributed from a source, to say the 
least, not inferior in public estimation, to the author of the work reviewed. 
The editors of this Magazine, have not given even a cursory examination 
to Dr. Schmucker’s Popular Theology ; and therefore are not willing to be 
held responsible in the premises, farther than this, viz: that the present re- 
viewer, isa gentleman of distinguished ability and large acquaintance with 
the particular subjects discussed, and that his views and statements are 
on every account, worthy of great attention, and must undoubtedly receive 
it. On the other hand, our relations with Dr. S. have been such, that we 
have read, and under a sense of duty published, the present article with 
surprise and pain. If the Dr’s views and principles are not accurately re 
presented, we think he ought to show it; if they are, we are obliged to say, 
his system is radically unsuund. Our pages are open to him.—Eprts. 
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deep and abiding, that it may influence the whole life.—Such being 
the end of the Apostle, he labored to instil just principles; had he 
contented himself with making impressions, he must always have 
remained to keep the impressions clear and lively, for as they are 
the effects of striking and forcible representations, they must be 
temporary and must pass away when the mind is diverted by 
other objects. Unless, therefore, he had remained with them to 
produce new impressions as the old ones faded, his labor would have 
been lost. He strove to store their minds with useful truths, and to 
excite them to meditate upon the truth and to obey it, that it might 
work in his absence and after his death. He did not regard his 
hearers as mere passive creatures upon whom he was to be continu- 
ally operating to keep alive their enthusiasin, but as rational beings, 
responsible to God for their actions and their use of the under- 
standing. He therefore taught them knowledge that they might 
be able to form correct judgments and inclined to take a right course, 

Besides, had he sought only to move the feelings, the general 
prevalence of idolatry, and the influence of early associations would 
have been continually acting by its fictions and its ceremonies on 
their susceptible imaginations, and working them into enthusiasm, 
He endeavored to bring them to know Jehovah the only living and 
true God, to know him as their Creator, Preserver and Benefactor, 
as their Lord and their judge—as the only God, and upon whom 
must rest all their hopes; and who was able to destroy soul and 
body in hell. To fit them to resist the temptations, the allure- 
ments, the solicitations of heathenism, to control their own pas- 
sions, to lay aside the fear of man and to endure his vengeance,— 
he qualified them with knowledge, and fortified them with a full un- 
derstanding of plain, solemn, seasonable truth. 

Paul wished to raise up in the converts, efficient laborers for the 
spread of the Gospel; that they might be such, it was indispensa- 
ble that they should fully weigh and understand the truth, and ex- 
ercise their minds with patient thought, calm recollection and ex- 
tensive consideration. To qualify them to do this, to royse their 
minds to vigorous action, to force them from the mental indolence, 
and selfish indifference to the truth and the interests of others which 
characterizes uncultivated persons, especially in a state of heathen- 
ism, it was essential that they should have learned by exercising 
their thoughts upon it, the importance of the truth and its precious- 
ness. It is true he aimed at much more than making them inter- 
ested in cold speculations about abstract questions,—he aimed to 
make them view what God had revealed as related to their personal 
well-being ; and as being of as much consequence to them as vital 
air and nutritious food were to their life and health. ‘It is good to 
be always zealously affected in a good thing.” In proportion to our 
sense of the importance and desirableness of an object, will be our 
wishes and efforts to obtain it; if the truth be not sufficiently un- 
derstood to interest our feelings, to awake our desires, and to en- 
gage us in action, it will do us no good, for it will produce no more 
effect than if we were ignorant of it. The Apostle aimed to lodge 
it in the understanding, that like the seed in the ground it might 
vegetate and grow, and that like the leaven in meal, it might work 
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a complete and beneficial change. He considered the truth as the 
great means of making men better; therefore he endeavored not 
Ouly to teach it, but to make his hearers investigate it, that thus 
being rooted in them, it might have free course and make them wise, 


righteous aud blessed,—and that they might hold forth the word of 


life and by their example and endeavors, shine as lights in the 
world. 

All hope of valuable and permanent success must rest upon the 
use and improvement of their understandings by the hearers of the 
Gospel. 

Il. The decline of religion follows upon the indolence of the un- 
derstanding. By religion is meant the love of God and man—or 
the disposition to render unto God the things which are God’s, and 
unto every man the things which are his. Religion declines when 
the mind is sluggish,—for if we think not of God, how can we love 
or reverence or obey Him? If He be absent from our thoughts, 
how can he reign in our hearts? Or if thoughts of him are vague 
and wandering like our reveries or waking dreams, what desires 
shall we have for his favor, what endeavors shall we make for his 
honor? All religious services to be acceptable, must be performed 
intelligently, with our thoughts about us, for God looketh upon the 
heart, and “the abhors the sacrifice where not the heartis found; 
it matters not whether the affections are set upon the world, or the 
mind indifferent and stupid, the service cannot be pleasing to God. 
Five words spoken intelligently, with a desire and a design to 
glorify God and do good to others, are better in his sight than the 
greatest efforts of a prodigy of learning, or one clothed with miracu- 
lous gifts, whose mind is noi alive to God. 

The power of religion declines when our minds are not employed 
upon it, and the comfort of religion ceases. This is inevitable, for 
we are sanctified through the truth and we find peace in believing. 
Feeling cannot subsist without energy of understanding; hence 
the duty of looking to Jesus, and of renewing daily our apprehen- 
sions of the reality and the value of divine things; hence the duty 
of calling upon our souls and all within us to bless the Lord, and 
furget not all his benefits. Here lies one of the chief reasons and 
great advantages of prayer. I[n prayer we lift our mind to the con- 
templation of God, of his mercy, of our sins and duty; and thus we 
solemnly recoilect ourselves; and survey they path of our feet in the 
light of heaven, and the presence of God. But if the mind be 
turned away in idleness, or in trifling pursuits, or overcharged with 
cares, or suffered to wander vainly, the sense of God’s nearness to 
us passes from our minds, and prayer, and every religious duty, be- 
come difficult, and lifeless and burdensome. This state is often 
called desertion, as though God had hid himself and withdrawn his 
grace, while in reality it is only the natural and necessary result of 
the carelessness and distraction of the mind. 22 is, however, often 
the just eause of God’s suffering his neglectful people to walk: in 
darkness. 

The cultivation and the exercise of the mind is indispensable to 
our maintaining the power, or enjoying the comfort of religion. 
And where the people are not fed with knowledge, and do not ex- 
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ercise themselves in the study and contemplation of divine things, 
there can be little else than the form and name of piety. 
] III. The cultivation of the understanding is necessary to a wise 
and consistent Christian course. Where the mind is not stored with 
valuable knowledge, and accustomed to reflection, there Christian 
professors are often fond of novelty; they are imposed upon and 
carried away by the glare of what is new. What seems fitted to 
produce good, is adopted and eulogized,—although it seems to be 
fitted only because it has not been tried and its tendencies and in- 
cidental evils are not obvious on the first glance. They, therefore, 
: try without examining, and they insist that the church of God 
: shall be made the scene of the experiment. In all such instances, 
the evils that were predicted, arise,—the faultsin the system and 
its unhappy results become visible, and their continuance cannot 
but do mischief. Those who have been drawn in, and have gone 
headlong, are unwilling to see what is manifest to all, and they are 
still more unwilling to acknowledge what they see ; and hence they 
too often resort to unworthy devices, or countenance the use of 
mere trickery, to hide their own folly and shield themselves from 
blame. Hence not only the charge of inconsistency but of absolute 
desertion of moral principle is brought against them, and not as in- 
dividuals, but as members of Christ’s church. Whereas on the other 
hand, Christian men think and deliberate and examine. They are able 
to perceive the consequences of new plans of action, and to refuse 
to adopt them; and if they are deceived, they are wise enough to 
see that it is better to obey God, and forsake their own schemes, 
and hazard the charge of inconsistency, than to rely on any policy 
—better to trust in God rather than make bad worse, by covering 
mistake with trickery. They have sense enough to confess their 
errors, because they feel themselves in the wrong, than to confess 
only for policy, and thus to add further dishonor to the cause of God. 
If men use theirunderstandings aright, they will be on their guard 
against another mischiefequally pernicious with fondness for novel- 
ty,—an excessive regard for antiquity. ‘To reverence the teachings 
of antiquity,’ says Von Raumer the historian, ‘‘and the institutions 
of former times, is our duty, but it degenerates into foolish super- 
stition, when it seeks to bind the present generation in such fetters 
as would absolutely incapacitate it for producing in its turn any 
| thing valuable as a bequest to its successors. It is no proof of re- 
| verence to our ancestors, to cling to their institutions when all the 
circumstances which have suggested them, have disappeared ; it ts 
rather a most irreverent assumption that if they were living, they would 
cling with obstinate idolatry to unsuitable and inexpedient courses.” 
Thinking men will estimate things according to their relative im- 
portance. Viewing matters in another light, led to the early and 
bitter controversy between the Greeks and the Latins about unleaven- 
ed bread, and to their schismatical alienation from each other. 
From a like cause, sprung the foolish tenacity of the church of 
England in insisting on the cross in baptism and on particulars of 
church garments. What bearing had uniformity in these things, on 
the interests of religion? What barrier were they against error? 


To insist on uniformity in these and the like things, as a term of 
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communion, and as foolish as it was wicked. Paul’s precept and 
example furnish us with our rule in relation to this,—he yielded 
every thing but principle, but he maintained his liberty even in 
trifles. He would give offence to none, where by concession he 
gave up no truth and put no person in danger, but he resisted stead- 
fastly and at every hazard all who usurped authority where Christ 
had given him freedom. 

It may be objected. Do you exclude the poor and the illiterate ? 
Cannot the uneducated adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour? 
This objection is unfounded,—to the poor the Gospel is preached. 
It comes down to them but it does not leave them as it finds them, 
it not only gives them new hopes but it enlarges their views, im- 
proves their capacities and makes them wise and prudent. The 
gospel does not, like systems of philosophy, demand that man be in- 
structed before he can understand it,—it comes to man as he is and 
lifts him higher than the knowledge of all human philosophy can 
raise him. It suffers him not to remain unthinking, but it inspires 
him with a new life, opens a door of hope, kindling lofty and holy 
desires, and animating him to do the will of his heavenly Father. 
The desire to do his duty, leads him to inquire, reflect and compare, 
it tasks his faculties and strengthens them by salutary exercise,—it 
turns him away from folly, and more than any other excitement to 
mental activity—a concern to act right—results in the cultivation 
of the understanding. 

But it may be asked, do you deny that the feelings are the proper 
avenue tothe heart? There is no method of awakening right 
feelings but by presenting suitable, important truths, and only when 
right feelings are awakened will right action follow. You may 
produce greatdistress or great joy by terrific or delightful represen- 
tations, but. that joy will terminate in desires for a renewal of the 
representations that moved it, and that distress will only drive to 
some means of relief. The truth is God’s appointed instrument of 
saving the soul,—it can only operate through the understanding. 
We assume to be wiser than God when we choose out new means, 
and take the surest method to secure to ourselves disappointment 
and mortification. No beneficial,—certainly no saving change of 
character can be produced except by enlightening the understand- 
ing, and no real progress can be made in holiness, unless the mind 
be habitually conversant with scriptural truth. 

Would we by our endeavors, secure permanent and valuable 
success,—would we maintain the life and increase the power of 
religion over us, would we enjoy the comfort of it and walk wisely 
and consistently, let us use the faculties and means and opportuni- 
ties with which we are favored,—and leaving those who seek our 


hurt to the mercy of God, ‘‘in malice let us le children, but in un- 
derstanding men.”’ 


K. H. 
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Letters, §&c. viz. From Bishop England on Captain Rock’s Pro- 
clamation; from the Rev. W. Hogan, in reply to the Rev. Bishop; 
from an Irishman, to the Rev. William Hogan; and from an Irish 
Catholic to an Irishman: copied from the Charleston Mercury, the 
Columbian Observer, and the Democratic Press. Printed and pub- 
lished at No. 11, S. Sixth street, Philadelphia. August 27, 1823. 
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Letter from the Right Rev. Doctor England, Catholic Bishop of 
Charleston, to the Proprietor of the Charleston Mercury. 
My Dear Sir, 


Wit you allow me room for afew remarks upon a Libel 
upon my native country and my religion, which is fownd upon 
the first page of your publication of Monday last, but which libel of 
course is not yours. It is taken from the Cork Advertiser, and the 
editor of that print, not the proprietor of the Mercury in Charleston, 
is the person responsible for the article. 

I have seen many similar articles copied from the same.and simi- 
lar sources in the public prints in this country, and though I felt 
deeply mortified, I was silent; but the production which now lies 
before me, would, if genuine, warrant many of the opinions enter- 
tained of Irish Roman Catholics by good men who have been im- 
posed upon. As much, if not all the value of those remarks must 
depend upon the character and opportunities of the commentator, 
[ find it unavoidably necessary to give my name to those who may 
read this article. 

The article is the Proclamation signed ‘‘Capt. John Firebrand, 
Patrick Fury, and Timothy Bloodsucker, all sworn to walk knee 
deep in Orange blood.” It is directed ‘‘T'o Joseph Leicester, and 
the other heretic rascals;” and after a variety of threats proceeds to 
give warning, that in consequence of Sir John Rock’s K. C. B. 
power, and the number of his subjects, and the divine prophecy, 
‘‘not a heretic wall be on Irish ground two years more.” The pro- 
clamation also states the expectation of the subscribers, ‘‘that the 
nuble Wellesley will not give arms to Orangemen to tyrannize over 
his loyal Catholic subjects;’’ and further states, “that as the House 
of Parliament are to put down the Orange devils, with the blessing 
of God,’’ the subscribers will assist them, the parliament,and assumes 
that the subscribers have for allies, ‘‘God, and the Virgin Mary, and 
all the Saints in Heaven;” and further threatens ‘‘the fate of Hos- 
kings and Major Going” —that is, murder to the said Leicester and 
all other heretic rascals. 

This is an evident palpable insinuation of a Popish iplot to mur- 
der the Protestants, and thatthe conspirators are encouraged in 
their criminal designs by the conduct.of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland and the Parliament of Great Britain. To advert even but 
lightly to the long continued system of fabrications, of which this 
is but a miserable particle, would require a volume. But if this be 
believed by the Protestants of America, what must they think of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland? What must they think of us, 
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who, born in that country and professing that religion, live amongst 
them here? 

Sir, Ido not believe such a proclamation was ever issued by any 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. I look upon it to be a forgery of the 
Editor of the Advertiser or of some of his associates. This is a seri- 
ous insinuation, it is one which in America is always looked upon 
with prejudice bordering upon incredulity, and subjects him who 
makes it to the greatest inconvenience. Still, sir, I unhesitatingly 
publish it, because I know the Advertiser; because I know the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland; and because I know the cause and the 
nature of the disturbances of that country. Few if any persons 
have had better opportunities of being intimately acquainted with 
those subjects. 

The Advertiser has been, during upwards of twenty years, the 
most prostituted vehicle of calumny against the Catholics of Ire- 
land. ‘To read any statement concerning the Catholics upon it was 
considered worse than folly. This was the fixed attention of the 
respectable Protestants of Cork, to my knowledge, during many 
years. I have by me now several Irish papers, giving an account 
of the attack upon the village of Glanasheen, published by you some 
time since. They all, so far as they go, agree with the Advertiser; 
but that paper has in addition to their statement, the circumstance 
of the attempts of the schoolmaster to escape, and the cry of the 
assailants to ‘kill the heretic devil!”—Now you will observe, that 
single expression, if used, would give a peculiar feature to the whole 
transaction, and for that we have the expression upon the authority 
of the Advertiser; and what are we to infer from the silence of all 
the other papers, many of them edited by Protestants? I have by 
me several numbers of the Dublin Evening Post, the Dublin Week 
ly Register, and the Cork Mercantile Chronicle, detecting and ex- 
posing scores of fabrications in the Advertiser against Catholics. I 
have myself frequently exposed its calumnies, and more frequently 
passed them by unheeded; for as they were only in the Advertiser, 
I found the trouble would be endless, and the inconvenience of the 
paragraph little, where the Advertiser was known—but here your 
readers know itnot. To me the testimony of the Advertiser is, if 
I may use the expression, the evidence of falsehood upon the sub- 
ject of Catholicity, or upon that of liberality. 

I know the Roman Catholics of Ireland—few if any persons 
ought to know them better. For years I was not merely an attend- 
ing member of the Catholic Board, in the country where this procla- 

mation is said to have been issued—when in Dublin I attended on 
the General Board; but I was one of the members, who, whether 
they were led by wisdom or not, for many years, had a principal 
share in pointing out the course to be followed by the Catholics of 
Ireland. I had also during many years a principal share in the 
spiritual regulations ofone of the most populous diocesses in the 
country. No plan or suggestion was a secret from me. And in 
the presence of God I solemnly avow as I shall answer for it at the 
tribunal of my Maker, never in a committee or board of laymen, or 
in a meeting of clergymen, numerous or otherwise, public or pri- 
vate, did lever hear or know of any proposal or plan, or question, 
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which was in the least degree, remotely or proximately, tending to 
harm any person in body or mind, on account of not being a Ro- 
man Catholic. On the contrary, I never, in any meetings which I 
ever attended, witnessed more liberality of sentiment or abhorrence 
of a persecuting spirit; and our uniform exertions were constantly 
used to diffuse those same principles through the poorer classes of our 
people. In the discharges of this duty we found many difficulties, 
arising from the harassings and oppressions which they and we had 
to endure, yet I am convinced the very worst amongst them would 
not issue such a proclamation as that in your columns. 

I know the cause and the nature of the disturbances. I had the 
best opportunities of knowing. I was for many years Chaplain to 
the prison of the city in which the Advertiser was published. Lat- 
tended most of the persons executed in that county for those years, 
and the greater number of them suffered in consequence of those 
disturbances. I enjoyed their confidence—from them I received 
all the information which they could give me—I was enabled by 
their instructions, upon conditions of secrecy, to see and converse 
with their leaders—those leaders gave me the most minute details 
—with their consent I negotiated between them and Lord Talbot, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, for pardon, upon the surrender of 
their arms and a cessation of the outrages. The Lord Lieutenant, 
through Mr. Gregory, his Secretary, offered to allow me to associate 
with Mr. Wrixon Becher, the member of Parliament for Mallow, 
and Mr. Deane Freeman, two of the most respectable magistrates 
in Ireland, or any other two magistrates of the county whom I might 
prefer, and with certain exceptions, authorised us upon certain con- 
ditions, to receive the submission of the insurgents, and to grant 
them the royal protection—but the conditions and exceptions put 
it out of my power to act without betraying the confidence which 
the peasantry reposed in me. I attended upwards of three hundred 
of the convicts under the Insurrection and other acts, previous to 
their transportation to New South Wales. From them, taken 
separately at several times, men of various characters, and from va- 
rious parts of the country, between whom there could be no col- 
lision; and who could have no motive in deceiving me, I have had 
my information. I have had it from some of the spies and prosecu- 
tors as well as from their victims. I could not want the meas of 
accurate knowledge; I could not be deceived. But the public here 
have only my character to assure them that I do not deceive them, 
I can givethem no more. Ido assure you sir, and the public, that 
I never could in any one instance, that I can recollect, find that any 
one of the unfortunate creatures thought that his religion sanction- 
ed his crimes—but I have in several instances found that a clause 
of the oath of secrecy in the county of Tipperary, especially, was 
‘never to reveal any of the secrets even toa Priest in confession !”’ 
The unfortunate Irish peasant is too much maddened by the middle- 
man and by the tythe proctor, and the bodily hardship and the tor- 
ture of mind, and the cries of his starving children, to think of the 
noble Wellesley and the Parliament of England. He is obliged to 
leave the noble lord to the bottle throwers at the theatre, and pack- 
ed grand juries of the city of Dublin. He has no property in the 
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Parliament. The portion of my harrassed Catholic countrymen, 
since the Tudors and the Stuarts confiscated their properties be- 
cause they would not change their religion—and since the whigs 
flung them out of the pale ef the Constitution, that they may es- 
tablish a Protestant ascendency in Ireland, has been poverty, ca- 
lumny, exile, assassination and the gallows; and when the better 
spiritof a more liberal age, or the necessities of the nation, has 
rescued them from their thraldom, that dire oppression which ap- 
peared to have been smothered, is raked up from the filth in which 
it lay mouldering, to set the nation in a blaze. 

Even the very vehicles of calumny themselves carry their own re- 
futation upon their fronts.—Those very papers are filled with the ac- 
counts of the Catholic Clergy’s exertions to disarm the peasantry, 
to repress violence, and to do all that Christian charity and ardent 
zeal can suggest, to teach, to console, to restrain, and protect the 
wretched descendents of one of the mostcruelly persecuted people 
that ever existed; and yet this is to be represented as a Popish con- 
spiracy to massacre Protestants. The volunteer corps, which it 1s 
pretended are heretics, are many of them Catholics. I have the 
names of their officers, many of them Catholics, before me. I ob- 
serve the names of the magistrates who preside at the trials—the 
gentlemen who prosecuted in several cases, all are Catholics. I 
know them well—many of them are my intimate friends. 

There are many very erroneous notions of Catholic tenets and 
principles in South Carolina; yet the spirit of liberality, and the 
courtesy of politeness, prevents the evils which would arise from 
those mistakes. We live together in peace, good will and harmony; 
let us cultivate it daily more and more. The Protestants of South 
Carolina are not responsible for the misrepresentations of the Cork 
Advertiser, nor the persecution of Orangemen. The editor of the 
Charleston Mercury had a right to publish news for his fellow-citi- 
zens; and I trust it will be allowed also, that, although I aspire to 
the honor of being an adopted citizen of America, I cannot forget 
that I am by birth an Irishman; and that although in the intercourse 
of society [ make no religious distinctions, and am proud to count 
among my best friends and my most numerousand valuable acquain- 
tance, persons of different religious denominations, | may without 
offence wipe away foul aspersions flung upon my religion. _ I be- 
lieve too, that I do more for the peace of society and the promotion 
of liberality of sentiment, by showing that the Irish Catholic 1s not 
a furious monster, plotting the death of his Protestant neighbour, 
than by being silent under the pretext of peace, and permitting a 
mischievous fiction to pass uncontradicted as a fact. 

I must own, sir, that I have had much ado to restrain my feelings 
as [ wrote, and fearthat perhaps I may have been too warm in some 
expressions; but I hope some allowance will be made for one, who, 
at the distance of thousands of miles, finds an old and often refuted 
enemy vilifying his country and his religion to a well disposed 
people, who have had little opportunity of knowing either, and 
amongst whom he is destined to spend the remainder of his days. 

I remain, my dear sir, your very humble servant, 

tJOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 
Charleston, July 30, (1823 we presume.) 
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From the Columbian Observer of August 18, (1823 supposed.) 
To the Editors of the Columbian Observer. 


A LETTER has lately appeared in the Charleston Mercury, signed 
Joun, Bisnuop or Cuarteston. This letter, which, on perusal, I 
found, to be little more than an elaborate delineation of certain 
titles, places, and prerogatives, said to have been possessed by the 
Right Rev. author in Ireland, has occupied a little of my attention, 
much more, I am sure, than you will admit it merited; however, if 
you will allow me room in your interesting and truly patriotic 
paper, I shall present to my Irish Roman Catholic brethren in this 
country a few observations on this uncalled-for and unique pro- 
duction. 

John, bishop of Charleston, introduces himself to the Catholics 
of this country, by requesting from the editor of the Charleston 
Mercury room for a few observations on a libel on his native coun- 
try and religion. The libel he tells us, is a proclamation signed 
Captains John Firebrand, Patrick Fury, and Timothy Bloodsucker, 
all sworn to walk knee deep in Orange blood, directed to Joseph 
Leicester and the other heretic rascals. In the course of my ob- 
servations On this letter, | shall leave the Right Reverend author’s 
Episcopal and private character entirely out of the question; l 
shall consider him merely asa pedantic scribbler, entitled to some 
credit in this country, where he is not known, and where a man’s 
official situation gives a tinge to almost every act he performs. I 
shall confine myself to a few observations on his unwarrantable as- 
sertion, that the proclamation is a libel on his country and religion. 

The Bishop of Charleston will be kind enough to allow me to 
assume it as a principle established in law, that ‘‘truth is no libel;”’ 
this admitted, ease I can acquit the writer of the proclamation of 
any intention to libel the bishop’s country or religion. Was not 
the proclamation issued in Ireland? Was it not published, read, 
and well received in Ireland? He does not venture to assert that 
it has been fabricated in any other country. Are not the senti- 
ments of the proclamation those which now animate the deluded 
Catholics of Ireland? Are not the priest-ridden peasantry of the 
south of Ireland, literally firebrands, furies and bloodsuckers? How 
then, assuming the principle that truth is no libel, can John, Bishop 
of Charleston, assert that the proclamation is a libel on his country 
and religion. It is evident the Bishop’s object is not so much to 
acquit the deluded Irish of the imputations of firebrands and furies, 
as to show that the Roman Catholic church does not sanction their 
conduct; his sole object must be (if he has any, besides a pompous 
wish to unfold the long roll of his titles) to prove that the Roman 
Catholic church does not countenance the unchristian feelings 
which the Catholics of Ireland entertain towards their Protestant 
brethren. He seems to be anxious to convince us, at this side of 
the waters, that it constitutes no part of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine, to persecute heretics. Did John, Bishop of Charleston, tell 
us that it formed no part of Christian doctrine, to persecute and 
hold no faith with heretics, I should implicitly credit him; but I re- 

gret being obliged to believe, and I shall demonstrate the truth of 
it, that to persecute heretics and hold no faith with them, is con- 
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sidered not only by the deluded Catholics of Ireland and elsewhere, 
but even by some of the most eminent Roman Catholic theologians, 
as constituting an integral and vital part of their doctrine; nor can 
it be otherwise, while all Roman Catholics maintain the Pope’s 
supremacy, and the generality of them, his infallibility ex CaTHE- 
pRA—whoever is acquainted with the history of the Pope’s Coun- 
cils and writings of Roman Catholic divines, needs no proof of 
this assertion.— We find the following monstrous doctrine which de- 
monstrates it in the constitutions of Pope Gregory the 9th; ‘Heretics 
cannot be termed either children or kindred, but according to 
the old law, thy hand shall be upon them to spill their blood.’ It is 
a maxim well understood by Roman Catholics who are weak and 
wicked enough to submit to the system of discipline at present 
adopted by the Court of Rome, that disobedience to the laws of the 
Pope and his Court of Cardinals, not only excludes a man from 
salvation, but subjects him to forfeiture of all civil rights. No person 
can become a member of the Roman Catholic church, without 
making the following profession of faith, which is to be found in 
every ritual now used in the church, “I acknowledge the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic, Roman church for the mother and mistress of 
ali other churches, and I promise true obedience to the Bishop of 
Rome, successor to St. Peter, prince of the Apostles and vicar to 
Jesus Christ, and I do receive and profess all other things declared 
and defined by the sacred Canons, general Councils, and particu- 
larly the Council of Trent, and I do anathematize all things con- 
trary thereunto and all heresies which the church has anathema- 
tized,’’ (cursed.) 

It is expressly decreed in the 19th Session of the Council of 
Consiance, that no faith is to be kept with Heretics. Belarmine, 
who has long been considered the oracle of the Roman Catholic 
Church, says in his Treatise De Laicis, that heretics are to be de- 
stroyed root and branch. But, sir, I need not have recourse to 
foreign authorities to prove that it forms an integral part of Roman 
Catholic doctrine, to hold no faith with heretics.—W hat but a con- 
viction, that no contract or compact with heretics is binding, could 
have induced the Catholics to violate the treaty of Nantes, one of the 
most solemn ever entered into? What else would have occasioned 
the massacre at Paris, on the memorable 24th of August, 1572, 
when according to Mezzeray, 25,000, and to Thuanus, 50,000 Pro- 
testants were murdered in cold blood by a priest-ridden Roman 
Catholic mob, and no sooner did an account of the nefarious trans- 
action reach the then Pope, Gregory the 13th, than he ordered a 
solemn procession, at which he attended in person in the church of 
St. Louis, to offer solemn thanks to the God of peace, for the 
bloody deed. The whole of this shocking transaction, is to be 
seen at present in Rome, in a magnificent painting, entitled Tue 
TriumPH OF THE CHURCH. With these historical truths before 
him, how can the bishop of Charleston even insinuate, that the 
outrages in Ireland, are not sanctioned by the Roman Catholic 
church? I will go farther and contend that all the excesses and bar- 
barities committed in that country, are to be attributed solely to 
the amalgamated system of faith and discipline to which the deluded 
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Irish Catholics conceive themselves bound to submit; nor shall they 
ever have peace in that or any other country, until the Pope’s su- 
premacy is confined to spirituals, and their clergy become more 
respectable, less numerous, and more zealous in promulgating a 
knowledge of the scriptures. We have had, even in this city, a 
fatal instance of the influence of the Roman Catholic religion, not 
only on the moral but even political conduct of its members. Have 
we not seen them, at the instance of an overbearing, domineering, 
licentious monk, of the name of W. V. Harold, hired and import- 
ed for the purpose, rush headlong regardless of all consequences, 
into the most shameful excesses? Were it not for the paucity of 
their numbers, and activity of our police, Heaven only knows 
to what lengths their fanaticism might carry them. The Irish 
Catholics, uninfluenced by religious prejudices, are an open-hearted, 
generous, brave people; remove them from Ireland, rescue them 
from the influence of Pope’s craft and priestcraft, and there never 
was a braver, never a more generous people; but while in Ireland, 
while influenced by priestcraft, they cannot be depended upon, 
they cannot, nor do they depend even upon each other. 

I shall not presume to dictate to the constituted authorities of 
Ireland, how they are to bring its deluded inhabitants to a feeling 
of duty and a sense of religion. I shall not say whether the tythe 
system shall be abolished or commuted, whether the present taxes 
should be taken off, or new ones levied; but I will fearlessly say, 
that until there is some clearer evidence than that exhibited by John, 
Bishop of Charleston, of their not being secretly encouraged in 
their present excesses, by the priests of Ireland, they should not 
be allowed any influence or right in the management of the civil 
concerns of that country. 

I have had as good an opportunity as any man, of ascertaining 
the religious and political sentimenats of the Catholics of Ireland. 
I have been for several years in the habit of visiting some of them 
in prison before and after sentence of death had been passed on 
them; and I do most solemnly declare, that as far as I had been 
able to ascertain, the generality of them thought it no crime to 
murder a Protestant, a Proctor, or a Guager, (I quote their own 
language.) These horrid and anti-Christian sentiments might be 
removed, if the Catholic priests did their duty, but they do not. I 
appeal to the Irish Catholics in this country—there are some of 
them who never saw a Bible until they came to this country, who 
never heard a sermon or exhortation except at Christmas and 
ter; and what was it even then, a vulgar dissertation on the obliga- 
tion of the laity to pay their pastors, accompanied with a threat, 
that if they did not, they should do public penance, or incur the 
odium of a ludicrous excommunication, which the poor people are 
taught to consider as the greatest of all evils. John, bishop of 
Charleston, tells us that the papers of Ireland applaud the zeal of 
the Catholic clergy; we all know, and the Bishop knows it by ex- 
perience, that it is possible to impose on the editors of papers and 
that even editors are sometimes violent partizans. 

The Bishop’s zeal was highly thought of when first he arrived in 
this country; he was highly extolled as a writer, when he under- 
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took to edit the United States Miscellany, of notorious memory; 
but it was soon discovered that his zeal was of too evanescent a 
quality to last long, and that he undertook the Miscellany, not for 
the laudable purpose of advancing the interests of the Roman 
Catholic religion, but to indulge his own vanity, by giving us, from 
time to time, a catalogue of titles, honours, distinctions, places and 
acquaintances which existed only in his silly imagination. There 
are several in this country, who were well acquainted with Mr. En- 
gland in Cork, there was not an individual from the humble tobacco- 
nist to his honour the Mayor who did not hear and see Mr. England 
at every election; he need not therefore tell us who he was, we 
know him well. How much more in character would he be, if he 
would write a mild, apostolical letter to his deluded brethren in Ire- 
land, exhorting them to peace, to duty and allegiance; he should 
recommend to them, in place of indirectly justifying their present 
conduct, to lay down their arms, to conduct themselves as good 
citizens and pious Christians ought, and thereby remove those pre- 
texts which the British government have for witholding from them 
those privileges which are the birth-right of man. 
- John, Bishop of Charleston has been endeavoring in conjunction 
with his reverend brethren to establish in this country,the same system 
of church government upon which they now act in Ireland: I con- 
ceived myself bound in conscience to oppose them, and though I 
have used no other measures than those of the gospel, I have suc- 
ceeded beyond my expectations; nor should I wish to desist if the 
Lord spares me, until I make him and his brethren feel that their 
authority is purely spiritual, and that they are bound to love their 
neighbour, whether Protestant, Presbyterian or Jew, as they love 
themselves. WILLIAM HOGAN, 
Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Philada. 
August 19, 1823. 





From the Columbian Observer of August 27. 


To the Editor of the Columbian Observer. 
SIR, 


[ FIND with surprise, that my reply to John, Bishop of 


Charleston, which appeared in your paper of last Monday, has not 
been well received by some of the Irish Roman Catholics of this 
city: whether their disapprobation arose from an exposure of the 
truths contained therein, and to which the majority of them were 
total strangers, or from a desire to detach some of my congregation 
from me, I shall not at present inquire; nor am I disposed to recall 
a single expression or sentiment contained in that reply. But, as 
several whose motives I do not question, and whose simplicity 
places their intentions beyond the reach of suspicion, have asked 
me, ‘‘what was my reason for answering the Bishop of Charleston, 
or charging the Roman Catholic church with inculcating the doc- 
trine, ‘that no faith was to be held with heretics,?’’ I cannot with- 
hold an answer from them. 

The Roman Catholics and others of this city are well acquainted 
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with the nature, progress, and termination of a controversy which 
subsisted for several months between Dr. England and myself. 
‘The entire of it appeared in a scurrilous paper edited by him, and 
two pamphlets written by me. I had good reason to think that the 
impression on the minds of those who took the trouble to read our 
controversy, was favourable tome. The prelate, well aware of this, 
seeing himself fallen in public estimation, his veracity impeached, 
his sincerity doubted, and his zeal questioned, writes and subse- 
quently publishes, in some of the factious papers in Ireland, several 
letters, in which he endeavours to place my whole conduct in the 
most disparaging point of view, alternately denominating and de- 
nouncing me, heretic and infidel. Finding my charaeter thus ca- 
lumniated in my native country, and among my relations and friends, 
itis not to be wondered, I should defend myself by all proper 
means—my reply to Dr. England, was not only proper, but the 
only weapon of defence within my reach, under present circum- 
stances. [tis a principle well understood, and universally acted 
upon in all proceedings, civil as wellas religious, that when a charge 
is made on any member of society, entitled to civil or religious 
protection, the character of the individual or individuals who ad- 
vance it, becomes a fair and fit subject of investigation; if it can be 
proved that he or they are entitled to no credit, the charge falls to 
the ground. Now permit me to assure my inquiring brethren, that 
my sole object in replying to Dr. England, was to shew the commu- 
nity here and in [reland, that he is not to be credited; that he is an 
habitual and wilful wanderer from the truth. But though the 
Bishop’s best friend cannot justify his conduct in persecuting me 
here, and calumniating me in the most uncharitable manner In all 
the factious papers of [reland, to which he and all such vociferous 
demagogues have access, still the Court of Rome approves of his 
conduct; the more he persecutes me, the better Catholic he is con- 
sidered. ‘This circumstance necessarily led me to a consideration 
of the course pursued by that court, against all, without distinction, 
who have opposed its unreasonable pretensions. The Irish Roman 
Catholics of this city should first understand my reply before they 
venture to censure it. There is a material difference between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Catholic Church; by the Roman 
Catholic Church, I understand the Court of Rome, its College of 
Cardinals, privileged orders, Friars, Monks, &c.—by Catholic 
Church, | understand a congregation of faithful members, profess- 
ing the same doctrine, under one head, ‘‘whose kingdom is not of 
this world,” and whose jurisdiction is purely spiritual. Far be it 
from me to charge the latter with sanctioning the unchristian doc- 
trine, that no faith is to be kept with heretics, or that her priests coun- 
tenance the barbarities and outrages now commited in Ireland; but 
I say with confidence, and perfect indifference, as to the effect it 
may have, in attaching or estranging some of the Irish from St. 
Mary’s Church, that the former does, and that it constitutes a vital 
part of her doctrine, to destroy all who oppose her. If the Irish 
Catholics of this city and country will open the pages of history, 
they can satisfy themselves on this subject. Did not the Court of 
Rome, during the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, encourage and 
connive at some of the most barbarous murders ever recordedin the 
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pages of history? The fury ofa priest-ridden mob was such, that 
they spared neither age nor sex. A circumstance occurred in the 
Island of Guernsey, at the mention of which, the human system 
shudders to its centre. A priest-ridden mob seized on a mother and 
two daughters of hers, tied them to a stake for the purpose of set- 
ting fire to them; one of the daughters was near her confinement, 
and through excess of pain, was prematurely delivered of a daugh- 
ter. Some humane person thought to rescue the infant from ap- 
proaching destruction, but he was reprimanded by the presiding 
magistrate, who was a good Roman Catholic, and the innocent in- 
fant was burnt with her mother. Pope Pius the Fifth excommuni- 
cated Elizabeth, and absolved her subjects from the oath of allegi- 
ance, merely because she wasa heretic. Do we not see at the 
present day, a Monk of the order of La Trappe, commissioned by 
the present Pope and his Court of Cardinals, to murder and massa« 
cre those generous Spaniards who are struggling for their freedom 
and their rights? When this wretch entered Seville, with his sabre 
still wreaking with the blood of his brother, we find an innumerable 
multitude of Friars and Monks, accompanied by a priest-ridden 
mob, all good Roman Catholics, wishing to meet and congratulate 
him. With such facts before the Irish Roman Catholics of this 
city, are they, can they be surprised at my having asserted that the 
Roman Catholic church, such as I have defined it, sanctions and 
encourages the excesses committed in Ireland? If they imagine 
that I am determined to support the system of government now ac- 
ted upon in Rome, they are mistaken; I never will acknowledge 
that the Pope has any temporal control, authority or jurisdiction, 
whatsoever ‘‘jure divino.”’ I never will acknowledge that whether 
he is right or wrong, he is to be obeyed; on the contrary, I shall al- 
Ways Oppose and resist such monstrous doctrine, Should the Irish 
Roman Catholics of this country wish to submit to it, I shall not 
envy them: and if | am to enjoy their support only on condition 
that I should prostitute my reason and rights, as they have been 
obliged to do in their native country, the sooner they withdraw it 


the better. 
WILLIAM HOGAN, 
Pastor of St. Mary’s Church. 
August 21, 1823. 
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{Continued from page 369.—Concluded.} 


THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
No. XII. 


CXL. The doctors of the Roman Catholic Church maintain that 
God can cause one thing to be in many different places at one time. 
Tuomas, indeed, (Dist. 14, Quest. 2, Art. 2,) held that one body 
cannot be in two different places, locally at the same time; but 
Scotus the subtle doctor, came after him and held the contrary; 
and the multitude have followed him. But upon this matter, three 
things are to be observed: First, that this question does not turn 
upon the power of God, but upon the will of God. We have 
shewn that the revealed will of God is clearly contrary to the doc} 
trine of the carnal presence. Secondly, we say thatbefore we found 
our faith upon the power of God, we ought carefully to consult his 
truth. To deny or fight against his truth, on the ground of his 
power, in other words, to say that he will do that which he has de- 
clared he will not do, because he has power to do it, cannot be 
well pleasing to him. Wehave no reason to believe that God wills 
to do things contradictory and repugnant to themselves, or to their 
own nature or essence. Now this doctrine of Scotus and the Ro- 
man church generally, involves the belief that God wills to do things 
which are contradictory and absurd. It supposes that God wills a 
thing to be at a distance from itself—-above and below itself, and 
separated from itself. It supposes (to speak of it as a possibili- 
ty) that the same man may be at Rome famishing in a prison, and 
at London feasting in a palace at the same instant—that a drop of 
water may be in a hundred thousand millions of different places at 
the same instant. In fact, that one drop may fill the bed of the 
ocean, by being in every place in it—or the whole atmosphere of 
the earth, and so deluge the earth, and yet be on/y one little drop. 
God can by a creative act no doubt instantly deluge the earth; but 
this doctrine is not that;—it is, that being one drop and only one 
drop, it may, by being in different places, fill the sphere. But it is 
not necessary to detail the various contradictory positions which 
this doctrine involves. It is enough to say, that it is not the usual 
method of the Infinite Supreme to work in this way; and his word 
furnishes no ground for us to believe that he does so in any case.—~ 
But thirdly, we say that to teach that the body of Christ is in many 
different places at the same time subverts the whole Christian faith, 
and destroys the human nature of our Lord Jesus Christ, and this 
is the point of view in which we proposed chiefly to consider it. 

(1.) If the human nature or body of Christ was such as to allew 
it to be present in several places at the same instant, why did he 
submit to go from place to place as other men do? In Luke ii. 4], 
51, we are informed that Joseph and Mary went up to Jerusalem, 
and took with them the child Jesus,—that when they were return- 
ing, he remained, till he was sought for and found by them in the 
temple sitting with the doctors. When inquired of by Mary, con- 
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cerning his motive, he said unto her, ‘‘How is it that ye sought mer 
Did ye not know that I must be about my Father’s business?” Now 
this answer assumes, what is true in respect to every mere man, that 
he can be in but one place at one and the same time, and on that 
ground, the force of the reply depends viz: that as he could not 
both go and stay he chose to remain at Jerusalem, rather than re- 
turn with them to Nazareth, because at Jerusalem were his most i1m- 
portant duties. 

(2.) This notion that the same body may be, at the same instant, 


in a plurality of places, weakens the certainty which we have of 


the truth of certain doctrines of vital importance. We believe 
that our Lord Jesus Christ suffered death under Pontius Pilate by 
crucifixion, and that he died and was buried, and on tne third day 
he rose again and ascended up to heaven. Now if the human 
body of Christ could be but in one place at the same instant, we 
know that his body was wholly and eatirely on the cross during 
the crucifixion, and not also in any other place. We know that 
his body wholly and entirely died, and was not elsewhere at the 
same instant alive. We know that during its interment it was 
wholly within the tomb and not also elsewhere. ‘That when 
it ascended into heaven it wholly ascended, at one time and from 
one place in the presence of the same persons, and did not ina 
duplicated existence remain. ‘The reader well remember that the 
notion we combat, is applied by Romanists to the body of our Lord 
before he was glorified. ‘They apply it to the act of the institution 
of the Eucharist, which was before our Lord suffered, and of course 
before he was glorified. Now we say that the constitution of na- 
ture, which is God’s work and appointment; the conduct of our 
Lord himself while on earth, and the Word of God, all concur to 
oppose this doctrine of the Romanists. It is a mere human inven- 
tion, calculated to overthrow our faith, and establish universal scep- 
ticism even in those things, to the truth of which, our senses and 
our consciousness testify. 

(5.) [tis worthy of remark, that the Romanists themselves con- 
demn those who hold that the body of our Lord Jesus Cliist is 
every where. They call them Ubiquitarians, and yet they teach 
that it may be every where. For if it can be in a million of differ- 
ent places, why not in five or fifty or five thousand millions? Why 
not in every place; and if their doctrine leads to this, why should 
they condemn as absurd that which they say is possible and not re- 
pugnantto Nature? The only difference between the Ubiquitarians 
and the Roman Catholics in this particular is, that the former say 
the body of Christ is every where, and the latter say itcan be every 
where. It is of no consequence that the former deduce their opinion 
from different principles, for men may by different roads come to 
the same precipice. But they both destroy, by this doctrine, the 
doctrine of the human nature of our Lord Jesus Christ. Augus- 
tin (in Epist. 57 to Dardanus,) writes thus, ‘‘The Saviour has im- 
parted immortality to his body: but he has not deprived it of tts 
nature. We must not suppose that it is diffused every where: for 
we musttake care not to establish the divinity of the man, in such 
a way as to take away the reality and truth of his body.” (Ventu- 
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rus est ineadem carnis farma atque substantia, cui profecto immortali- 
tatem dedit, naturam non abstulit. Secundum hanc formam non est 
putandus ubique diffusus. Cavendum enim est, ne ita divinitatem as- 
truamus hominis, ut veritatem corporis auferamus. ) 

(4.) We have already proved that this doctrine of the carnal 
presence in the host, establishes two bodies of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which are contrary to each other. 

CXLI. But the Romanists reply that God has made in several 
instances two bodies to be in the same place at the same time; and, 
therefore, it is not incredible to suppose that he may make one 
body to be in two places atthe same time. We repeat here a re- 
mark already made, that the question turns upon God’s truth and 
purpose, rather than upon his power. The infinite power of God 
is adequate to do many things which perhaps he never has done, 
and never willdo. His attributes are to be considered as blending 
perfectly in one whole, and no attribute of His can ever be made a 
foundation for subverting the operation of another attribute. But 
regarding the proposition above stated, as depending upon the 
philosophy of nature, (which is nothing but a human and a very 
imperfect record of the ways of God, as manifested by the opera- 
tions and laws of nature,) we may argue thus: If two bodies can 
at the same instant occupy the same place, it is impossible to give 
or to see any reason, why three bodies may not be in the same 
place at the same time, or why thirty, or three hundred, or three 
millions, or three hundred millions of bodies may not be at the 
same instantin the same identical place. By this principle the 
whole ocean may occupy the space within a common tumbler—nay 
more, taken drop by drop, it may occupy the place of one drop— 
and the solid globe taken by particles may be put in the space oc- 
cupied by one particle, and that particle may still occupy ever so 
small a portion of the centre of the sphere of the drop, and thus 
the solid earth be submerged ina drop. God has power to annihi- 
late, or to change the laws of nature, and the properties of matter; 
and without changing the properties which at the beginning, 
he imparted to his material creations, he may accomplish for 
aught man can know, all that this doctrine teaches. We fear to 
speak in such a way as to limit the power of God. It seems ir- 
reverenttodo so. But we may say that God’s ways in nature, and 
his revealed word, no where give any support to such a doctrine. 
This leads us to examine the Scriptures usually cited by them. 

(1.) They say that the body of our Lord Jesus Christ passed 
through the doors into the room where the disciples were assem- 
bled, the doors being shut; or he passed not through the space 
which the doors opened, but the very doors. (John xx. 19. Bel- 
larmine lib. 3, de Euchar. cap. 6, §.  Alterum corpus Christi tran- 
sivit per januas clausas.) Read the passage, and you will find that 
the evangelist does not say that our Lord entered through the shut 
doors. ‘The phrase is, “the doors being shut or locked where the 
disciples were assembled, Jesus came and stood among them.” 
How he entered is not stated. Did the doors open of their own 
accord, as the prison doors did for Peter, at a subsequent time; 
(Acts xii. 10,) or by divine power, (Acts v. 19,) and close again; 
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416 The Doctrine of Transubstantiation. [September, 
(Acts v. 23,) the eyes of the disciples being holden that they should 
not perceive it? (Luke xix. 16.) And is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that the doors or the walls should give way to let their 
Creator pass, than to adopt the notion which we oppose; or to sup- 
pose that the body of the Lord was without place or solidity? But 
as the Romanists pretend to defer to the opinions of the fathers, 
let us recur tothem. The author of the questions ascribed to 
Justin near the end of the question 117, says, ‘‘that our Lord 
Jesus Christ did not enter to the apostles by a change of his body 
into spirit, but he entered in his true, massive solid body; doing by 
his divine power, things contrary to nature.”? His access to them 
was effected by a miracle, but we are not taught that the miracle 
consisted in making his own body and the body of the door, or of 
the walls, or of the roof of the building, or of any part of them to 
occupy at the same instant the same place in space. CurysosTom, 
upon this passage of John, merely says that Christ entered, the 
doors being shut. Leo (in Epist. 81, ad Palestinos Monachos) 
says, Clausis ad eos ostiis ingressus. He entered to them, the 
doors being shut. AvucGustTiINn, tract 121, upon John, says, ‘‘Moli 
autem corporis ubi Divinitas ostia clausa non obstiterunt. Ille quippe 
non eis apertis intrare potuit quo noscente virginilas inviolata perman 
sit.”’ ‘That is, it was a miracle, but the last remark in this passage 
must not be understood in a sense that would be inconsistent with 
the holy Scriptures. (See Luke ii. 23.) Cyrit (upon John, lib. 
12, chap. 53,) shews that the miraculous change was not in the 
body of our Lord, but in the nature of things. He says, “by his 
omnipotence he overcame the nature of things.” (Clausis foribus 
repenté Dominus omnipotentiad sud naturd rerum superata ingressus ad 
discipulos est.) Jerome (in Epist. to Pammachius,) says, that 
Origen proved by this passage, that Jesus Christ after his resurrec- 
tion, had an aerial and spiritual body, saying (Christus non dissimu- 
lat naturam aerit corporis et spiritualis clausis enim ingreditur ostiis, ) 
that Christ does not conceal the nature of his aeriel and spiritual 
body, for he enters through closed doors. But he answers thus: 
“Tell me thou accute disputer, which is the greatest, to suspend 
upon nothing so greata mass as this earth, and to balance it on un- 
stable waters; or that God should pass through a closed door, and 
the creature give place to the creator.”’ (Dic mihi acutissime dis- 
putator quid est majus tantam terra magnitudinem appendere super 
nihilum et super aquarum incerta librare; an Deum transire per clau- 
sam portam et Creaturam cedere Creatori.) Thatis, a miracle was 
wrought upon the doors or walls, whereby they (the creature) gave 
place to the Creator. ‘This conclusion is not repugnant to the doc- 
trine of the human nature of the body of our Lord. Bellarmine 
cites Epiphanius and Hillary upon this point—but their opinions 
were heretical. The former taught that Christ in his resurrection 
rose indeed in the same body, though changed into a spiritual sub- 
tility or tenuity. Hillary was a worse heretic. He held that our 
Lord Jesus Christ suffered no pain in his death, and that the 
wounds which he received on the cross were as if an arrow had 
pierced the water or wounded the air. 

This example (to conclude,) proves nothing to the point for 
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which it is alleged, except upon the assumption that the miracle 
must have been performed, and could have been performed only in the 
particular way which this notion supposes. Whereas in truth we 
can form no conclusion upon the matter. We can no more know 
how God operates in performing a miracle, than we can understand 
how he creates. A miracle is a mystery, and we receive it as a 
fact which owes its origin to the incomprehensible power and wis- 
dom of God. See Tholuck’s Comment on John xx. 19, 20. 

CXLII. As another example adduced for the same purpose, we 
are told that the body of the Lord Jesus Christ came out of the se- 
pulchre without removing the stone that covered it; and hence it is 
concluded that his body passed through the stone, and while it was 
passing two bodies must have been inthe same place. But let us 
turn to Math. xxvill. 2, and to Mark xvi. 4. There was, or there 
had been a great earthquake. For the angei of the Lord descend- 
ed from heaven and came and rolled back the stone from the door. 
Is not this decisive? JERomE it is true (in Epistle to Hedibia qu. 6) 
thinks that the stone was rolled away by the angel after the resur- 
rection, but he does not deny that it gave place to the rising body 
of the Lord. Nor does he say, that his body passed through the 
stone, which is the point in question  J5ut it is safer to follow the 
evangelists: Jerome gives no proof of his opinion. But we have 
Leo, who says (in Epist 95, to Leo Augustus,) that on the third 
day the flesh of the Lord rose, the stone of the tomb having been 
rolled away. (Revoluto monumenti lapide, tertio die caro resurrexit. ) 
But these examples are apposite to prove the converse of the propo- 
sition under consideration. We now return to the direct proofs 
alleged. 

CXLIII. Bellarmine brings another proof of this doctrine con- 
cerning the plurality of places, as he pretends, from the appearance 
of our Lord to St. Paul at his conversion. He contends that the 
Lord was in heaven in his human body and also was near to Paul 
when he appeared to him. But our Lord appeared from heaven to 
Stephen when he was stoned, Acts vii. 57; and why may we not be- 
lieve he appeared from heaven to Paulin the same way. The cardinal 
contends that the companions of Paul heard the voice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that fact he relies upon as a proof that the Lord 
had descended from heaven. But were it the fact that Paul’s com- 
panions heard the voice, that would not prove that the body of the 
Lord being in heaven, was also onthe earth. But Paul says, Acts 
xxi. 9, that his companions “heard not the voice of him that spake to 
me.” ‘The passage in Acts ix. 7, therefore must be understood to 
mean that they heard the voice of Paul, but saw no man to whom 
it was addressed. (But see Tholuck’s Commentary on John xu. 
28, 30.) We may say upon this subject, that we know not how 
these supernatural appearances were effected. We are informed 
only of the fact, and no inference can be drawn as to the manner in 
which the omnipotence of God operates. It is profane to be wise 
above what is written. When Paul was caught up into the third 
heaven, he knew not whether he was in the body or out of the 
body. He believed that it might have been effected by the power 
of God in either way, but God only knew in which way it was ef- 
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fected. We conclude with a passage or two from the fathers. 
AvcusTIN in lib. 20, against Faustus the Manichean, chap. 11, says, 
that Christ could not be corporeally present at the same time in the 
sun, and in the moon, and on the cross. (Christus secundum pre- 
sentiam corporalem simul et in Sole et in Luna et in cruce esse non 
potutt.) Vicitius the Martyr in lib. 1, against Eutiches, says, 
“the flesh of Christ was notin heaven when it was on the earth, and 
now because it is in heaven it is not onthe earth.” (Caro Christi 
quando in terra fuit non erat in coelo, et nunc quia est in coelo non est 
utique interris.) AuGustTin in Tract 30, on John, has the following 
remark. ‘‘It must needs be that the body of the Lord in which he 
rose, should be in one single place, but his truth is every where 
spread abroad.” (Corpus Domini in quo resurrexit in uno loco esse 
oportet, veritas autem, ubique diffusa est. ) 

CXLIV. Again: The doctrine of the humanity of our Lord is 
utterly inconsistent with this doctrine of the Roman Catholic church, 
because this doctrine involves these propositions, viz: that the body 
of the Lord is present in the sacrament without occupying any 
place—that his body is entire in each and every part of the host, 
and in each drop of the cup. It would be a waste of time and of 
effort to enter into an argument upon this topic. The Romish doc- 
tors would take us, if we would consent to follow them, into a dis- 
cussion of the idea of place—the sorts of place, &c. And therein 
we should be obliged to weary ourselves and our readers with the 
subtleties of Aristotle,—his categories, and his physics; (for if we 
may judge by the frequent citations of his works, Aristotle has al- 
most as much authority with them as the Evangelists,) but it cannot 
be necessary. The mind that can doubt upon this proposition, or 
which could gravely peruse such metaphysics as are usually brought 
into this argument, would scarcely be convinced by an appeal to 
the Scriptures or to common sense. In fact, the reader has al- 
ready had a specimen of this kind of argument in No. XCIII. and 
XCIV. We leave it to him therefore to say, whether these propo- 
sitions as well as the notion of accidents without a subject are not 
ee with the doctrine of the glorified human nature of our 

ord. 

OXLV. Leaving this objection to be pursued by the reader, we 
now add that notwithstanding the miracle which is constantly 
wrought (according to the Romanists) in transubstantiation, the 
sacrament itself is much less efficacious in their view than baptism 
in which no such miracle is wrought. They hold that baptism 
is absolutely necessary to salvation; but they admit that many have 
been saved who have never partaken of the Eucharist. By baptism, 
they say, original sin, and all actual sins, as well mortal sins as ve- 
nial sins, committed before baptism, are remitted and effaced. The 
Eucharist on the other hand, is useful only in respect of venial 
sins. They hold also, that sins are remitted by baptism without 
any satisfaction or penance; but he that has partaken of the Euchar- 
ist is not on that account exempted from Purgatory. Baptism, they 
say, effaces by one operation, all past sins, but a great many masses 

are necessary, to deliver a soul from Purgatory. Hence it appears 
that according to their own views, a sacrament in which there is no 
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miracle, no transubstanstiation, has a vastly greater effect than the Eu- 
charist in which bread is transmuted into the very body of our Lord.— 
That is to say, the outward sprinkling of water is more efficacious 
ae being judges,) than the inward reception of our Lord 

esus Christ. This is their doctrine. Thus they exalt and depress 
the sacraments at their will. They make the Eucharist fertile in 
miracles but sterile in utility, and after having exalted the sacrament 
of baptism into an indispensable and saving ordinance they profane 
it by degrading it into a washing of bells. 

CXLVI. It is time, however, to close this discussion. Our ob- 
ject has not been to collect all that has been said upon this subject, 
but to give merely an outline with sufficient help, to further inyes- 
tigation; if the reader should desire to make it. We can hardly 
suppose, however, that any intelligent Protestant will think it worth 
the while to pursue this matter for his own satisfaction, whatever 
he may think proper to do for the sake of others. Those who have 
been educated in the beliefin this doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
church, may desire to examine more fully the merits of this ques- 
tion. The power of education is very great. Men are slow to ad- 
mit themselves addicted to a superstition. They may sincerely be- 
lieve very absurd things. We would deride no man for his con- 
scientious opinions; yet we are not indifferent to the prevalence of 
false opinions. It is the duty of those who know the truth to ex- 
hibit it in the spirit of kindness to those who hold it not, and if pos- 
sible to prevail upon them to contemplate it. The cause of truth re- 
quires only an intelligent and candid investigation to insure the defeat 
of falsehood and error. Enough we trust has been said in these ar- 
ticles to prove to the satisfaction of acandid Romanist, that the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation is not so clearthat he may safely continue 
in it without investigation. And if any such shall be induced to 
investigate the subject for himself much will be gained. And the 
imperfect exhibition of the question which hasbeen attempted 
will facilitate his inquiries by referring him to sources of more am- 
ple information. The reader, however, will not suppose that any 
thing new has been advanced upon this subject. Nothing of the 
sortis pretended. In fact, the best discussions of this subject are 
to be found in authors who wrote in the 16th and 17th centuries. To 
one of these authors the writer of this article is chiefly indebted for 
the preceding observations. They are in fact, little else than an 
abridged translation anda different arrangement of the matter of 
Du Moulin’s Treatise, De L’Eucharistie ou Cene du Seigneur. 
Much of the matter of that author, however, has been omitted, 
which a controversialist would find it interesting to consult. 

For the convenience of such readers, as may have occasion to 
refer to the foregoing discussion, we subjoin the following summary 
or statement of its principal topics with reference to the paragraphs. 

(1.) The object of this discussion proposed. The nature of the 
error in question. An explanation of the words supper, eucharist, 
mass, &c. The causes and progress of change in the doctrine.— 
{in Nos. 1 to 7 inclusively.) 

(2.) The doctrine of the Calvinistic churches concerning the 
Lord’s Supper.—(stated in Nos. 8to I1 inclusively.) 
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(3.) The doctrine of the Papal church concerning the Lord’s 
Supper.—(Nos. 12 to 20.) 

(4.) The doctrine of the Christian Church during the first few 
centuries, concerning the Lord’s Supper.—(Nos. 21 to 23.) 

(5.) The doctrine concerning the same, as taught by Augustine, 
Justin Martyr, Iraeneus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origin, 
Cyprian, Eusebius of Caesaria, Ambrose, Gaudentius, Gregory of 
Nazianzum, Ephrem, Jerome, Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Macarius, Vigilius, Procopius Gazaeus.—(Nos. 24 to 74 inclu- 
sively. 

6) When the doctrine of transubstantiation was first establish- 
ed as an article of faith.—( Nos. 75 to 82 inclusively.) 

(7.) Some of the causes or occasions which contributed to the 
introduction of this error specified.—(Nos. 83 to 85 inclusively.) 

(8.) Concerning the opposition made from time to time to the in- 
troduction of this error,and the persecutions consequent thereon.— 
(Nos. 86 to $9 inclusively.) 

(9.) The doctrine of transubstantiation proved to be inconsistent 
with the nature of a sacrament as understood by the Romanists 
themselves.—( Nos. 90, 91.) 

(10.) This doctrine of the Papal church confutes itself. It is in- 
volved in many contradictions—(Nos. 92 to 94 inclusively.) 

(11.) The institution of the Lord’s supper as related by the Evan- 
gelists and by the apostle Paul, confutes the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation.—(Nos. 95 to 107 inclusively.) 

(12.) It is the style of the Holy Scriptures to give to signs, the 
names of the things signified.—(Nos. 108 to J12 inclusively.) 

(13.) The words “This is my body” are clearly explained by 
those which follow, and which are applied to the communion in both 
species. Some remarks upon denying the cup to the Laity.— 
(Nos. 115 to 118 inclusively.) 

(14.) The Apostle Paul in his account of the institution of the 
supper, removes all difficulties. Several passages of Scripture cited 
and explained.—(Nos. 119 to 121.) 

(15.) All the circumstances of the last supper celebrated by our 
Lord with his disciples, are contrary to the doctrine of the carnal 
presence and transubstantiation.—(Nos. 122, 123.) 

(16.) The unwarrantable use of language by Romanists, in re- 
spect to this doctrine.—(No. 125.) 

(17.) Some observations on the use of figurative language.— 
(Nos. 126 and 127.) 

(18.) The sixth chapter of the gospel of John does not refer to 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; nor does it teach the doctrine 
of transubstantiation.—(Nos. 128 to 130 inclusively.) 

(19.) Of masses without communicants; of a plurality of altars 
in the same church.— (Nos. 131 to 134.) 

(20.) The doctrine of transubstantiation tends to dishonor our 
Lord Jesus Christ.—(No. 135.) 

(21.) This doctrine also contravenes the analogy of faith and 
is repugnant to the doctrine of the human nature of our Lord.— 
(Nos. 136 to 139 inclusively.) 

(22.) The doctrine that the body of our Lord is in different 
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places at the same time, is repugnant to the doctrine of his human 
nature: it tends to overturn the Christian Faith and those who teach 
it involve themselves in contradictions.—(No. 140 to 144 inclusive.) 

(23.) The Romanists by teaching that the body of our Lord is 
present in the sacrament without occupying any place—that it is 
entire in each and every part of the hostia and in every drop of the 
cup, deny in effect the human nature of our Lord and contradict 


themselves.—(Nos. 145, 146.)* 





ANOTHER EFFORT OF PAPAL BENEVOLENCE, RENDERED ABORTIVE BY 
PROTESTANT OBSTINACY. 


Tue statement published below, appeared in The Sun news- 
paper, of the 27th of July. That paper is by great odds the most 
extensively circulated, of any published in Baltimore; and being a 
penny paper circulates amongst those portionsof our population 
from which our more pretending siz pennies, are excluded. The 
reader will observe also, that the statement is sworn to, and the 
signature of a city magistrate added. It is impossible therefore, 
but that the knowledge of the transaction thus made public, must 
have reached all directly interested in it; if not the entire Baltimore 
community. After the lapse of a month, no denial is published on 
the part of the papists; whence we conclude the statement is true. 
No notice whatever is taken of the audacious conduct of the 
papists, by any of our city papers; nor by papers published else- 
where, so far as we have observed or heard; and the statement ap- 
peared in the Sun, as an advertisement! What free, independent, 
disinterested, vigilant, and Christian-like guardians of public virtue, 
order and freedom, our newspaper conductors are! A public in- 
stitution attempts by fraud and violence to retain the illegal posses- 
sion of a child, against its own and only parent; and this avowedly 
upon principles of religious proselytism and intolerance, alike in- 
sulting to the public faith, and contemptuous to the public authori- 
ties; and not a voice is raised to vindicate religion, to uphold the 
majesty of the law, nor to enforce the sacred claims of nature her- 


-_— 





*In concluding this learned, temperate and able article, we take leave 
to make two suggestions. The first, is to its respected compiler; whom 
we venture to advise to have the article published in the form of a_ book. 
And before doing so, would suggest to him one addition to the treatise. 
As it stands, it is rather an analytical confutation of the errors of Popery, 
than a full and direct demonstration of the opposite truths. We suggest 
with diffidence, the addition of a more direct demonstration, both rational 
and scriptural. Our second suggestion is to the American T'ract Society, 
and to the Board of Publication of the Presbyterian Church; both of 
which organizations we respectfu!ly invite to the calm and diligent study 
of this article; in the hope that one or both, may find reason to publish it, 
in their volume series—in either of which it would occupy a distinguished 
place. It is beyond all comparison superior, to the Thoughts on Popery, 
which forms a part of the series of the former body. This article would 
make a volume of about 220 pages 16mo. [Eprrs. 
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self! Oh! land to be pited, where vice no longer fears either pun- 
ishment or exposure; where the friends of virtue regard with in- 
difference, or at least in silence the most atrocious violations of her 
firmest safeguards. 

This is the fifth or sixth case in which some of the papists of 
Baltimore have attempted to possess themselves of the female chil- 
dren of protestants—by fraud, force, or seduction, within six years. 
The one immediately preceding this,—the case of the child called 
Burns, was foiled by the great diligence and promptitude of the 
child’s friends. Our readers will remember the case, as we pub- 
lished several articles about it; and we are not likely to forget it, as 
General Williamson and young Mr. Tiernan threatened to put us to 
death, for our share in rescuing the orphan; even although it was 
done by due process of law. Here again the benevolence of the 
priests and nuns, and the most pious intentions of their male and 
female coadjutors in society, have been rendeted abortive; and 
now by rather a shorter process. The mother very properly went 
and took her child. And must we constantly remind the papists, 
that the Reformed in Baltimore are four to their one; and that while it 
is unreasonable to expect four men to be frightened by one, it is still 
more absurd in the weaker party to provoke a just indignation by 
ceaseless outrages, and to put to nought their own safeguard, name- 
ly strict obedience to law? The newspapers may be muzzled by 
their patronage, or the fear of losing it; politicians by their votes, 
or the danger of not getting them. But the mass of men seek no 
offices, own no newspapers, have no favors to ask, and dispise all 
attempts at intimidation. This great mass of protestant men, and as 
the present case shows, women too—has borne already more than 
ever was borne before in any other land, with an insulting, domineer- 
ing, superstitious, minority; who under the dictation of corrupt and 
insolent Ecclesiastics, lose no occasion of doing acts, which are 
intolerable; and which indicate what is to be expected, as they get 
more aud more foothold amongst us. We are advocates for the strict- 
est obedience to law; therefore we are for obliging those who thus 
dispise and violate it, to keep it towards others, while they enjoy its 
protection themselves. And therefore,cordially rejoice, at every proof 
that the community will no longer tolerate the audacious transgres- 
sions, to which the priests and nuns have been accustomed. Well 
done, say we,—well done, Mrs. O’ Neal! 
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TO THE CITIZENS OF BALTIMORE. 


The following statement of facts is respectfully submitted to the citizens 
of Baltimore, for their consideration: — 

In the spring of 1829, l resided in Buren street, near the jail; at that time 
I was dreadfully afflicted with the inflammatory rheumatism, to so deplor- 
able an extent that I had but little hope of recovery—was obliged to break 
up housekeeping, and, by the advice of a physician, remove into the coun- 
try. I had two children at that time, who are still living; one of them I 
determined to take with me, and a lady of the Protestant profession hearing 
of my severe afflicted state, came to my residence, and kindly offered to 
take the other child, (a little girl,) educate and raise her as her own, to 
which I consented. A Catholic lady of my acquaintance, hearing this, 
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came to my house, and insisted positively that the lady should not have the 
child, that she valued her soul more than ten theusand worlds, and said that 
she could and would get her into the Female Orphan Asylum as a boarder, 
and that she would pay her board. She promised me faithfully that I 
should have my child again, in case of my recovery, (of this fact I have 
witness,) stating at the same time that the child should never be bound out 
from that institution. I finally consented to resign my child to the Catho- 
lic lady, in consideration of this promise, and she was accordingly entered 
as a boarder in that institution. 

After several years of severe affliction, I fortunately partially recovered 
my health, and believing myself to be capable of taking care of my child 
again, I determined to take her with me to Virginia. I made application 
for my daughter at the institution, to the Sister Superior, in the menth of 
June, 1838, The Sister informed me that they were not permitted to leave 
the institution until they had made their first communion, and that my 
daughter would make it in 1839, at which time I could have her. With 
this statement I was perfectly satisfied, and returned to the country. 

Last May, I again came to Baltimore, for the purpose of taking my 
daughter home with me. Onapplying this second time, a similar statement 
was made, with the additional information that my daughter had not made 
her first communion, was not at present pious enough to do so, and that 
it was postponed until another year. 

My daughter hearing this was much grieved, and — me to wait 
on the ladies who constitute the Board of Directors. In accordance with 
my child’s wish, I waited on Mrs, Tiernan, and she advised me to wait on 
the Board, stating that there was no doubt that they would give me my 
child, and treating me with great kindness and politeness. I next waited 
on the Board, (the Ist Monday in July, I think it was,) I stated my wish 
to them; they questioned me as to who was my father confessor; I told 
them that I did not confess to any person. ‘They next enquired who was 
my teacher; I answered that God was my teacher. ‘The President of the 
Board then remarked, that I was a pretty woman to raise a child, and that 
I was not fit to have her—in which sentiments the other ladies thought 
proper to express their concurrence. I told them that | had been several 
times on this errand, and had not gained any satisfaction. The President 
then thought proper to inform me—“You have got satisfaction now; you 
had better go home, go to the priest, read your book, and then you will be 
better satisfied.” I then observed that I would have my child; to which 
the answer was—“If you get her, you get her by force.” 

On Thursday last, July 25th, 1839, I hired a hack, and, in company with 
two female friends, who went to protect me, took my child, assisted her in 
the carriage, and brought her away. A person there in the appearance of 
a gentleman, attempted to take her from the arms of her mother. I regret 
I do not know who this valiant individual is; because if I did, his name 


should be published through the papers of this city; but thanks to my fe- 
male protectors, we conquered him. 
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ELIZA ANN O'NEAL. 


Personally appeared before me, one of the Justices of the Peace, in and 
for the city of Baltimore, Exiza Ann O’Neat, and made oath that the 
above statement is a true account of the occurrence as above detailed. 


Sworn before JEREMIAH STORM. 
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INTERCEPTED LETTER, FROM A D. D. IN HIS NOVICIATE, TO THE 
VENERABLE FRATERNITY. 


( Confidential. ) 


Venerandissimi, Honoratissimi, Reverandissimi, Doctissimi, &c. 
é&c. &c. 

I cannot express to you my profound astonishment, at finding 
myself by your side. No man can foresee either his calamities or his 
successes. Count this which you will—it is true nevertheless, as | 
said to a distinguished layman, on being informed of the event; 
“You have greatly and most unexpectedly embarrassed me by this 
kindly meant, and undeserved compliment.’? His reply was omi- 
nous, and made me start; ‘You are not more surprised than they 
are who sought and have been refused the same degree.”—Can it be 
possible ! 

You ask why I should be either surprised or embarrassed? I am 
surprised, venerable brethren, because having openly, publicly, re- 
peatedly contended that faculties of mere letters, ought not to confer 
degrees purely scientific; that if they did, they ought to do so only 
in rare and remarkable instances; and that the church of Christ 
ought to discountenance the growing evils of an indiscriminate, too 
general, and unmerited bestowment of honors, which practically 
confer power and make grades, amongst equals; I am greatly sur- 
prised, that one so thinking, and so unworthy and undesirous of 
any compliment which might separate him from the mass of his 
brethren,—should be selected for such an object. Iam embarrass- 
ed, because I had always refused all mere honour with as much de- 
cision as Others sought it; because I had decidedly spoken and 
acted, and was fully determined to continue to speak and act, 
against the ecclesiastical effects of literary distinctions; because I 
had, and all men had, the highest respect for those who were pleased 
to distinguish me in this manner, and therefore | could make no 
explanation without danger of giving offence; and finally, because 
‘', was obliged, at all hazards, to have it distinctly understood that 
my principles remained unaltered, that my conduct would continue 
as before, and that I had been not only a passive but an ignorant 
instrument of spontaneous and altogether undeserved kindness. 

Certainly nothing could be more handsomely done; if such things 
are to be done. Certainly there was no quarter from which such a 
compliment ought to be more impressive. Certainly no man, who 
is accessable to the impression of human approbation could fail to 
be deeply aflected by a destinction intended as this was, and confer- 
ed by such men, as Dr. Norr; Governor Sewarp (my old class- 
mate;) CuaNnceLLorR Watwortn; LirvTENANT GoverRNorR Bra- 
pisH; Joun C. Spencer, Esqr. Secretary of State for the com- 
monwealth of New York; M. Honey, Esqr. Surveyor General of 
the State; Honorable A. C. Pater, State Senator; Rev. Dr. Tucxk- 
ER, Of Rhode Island; Rev. Dr. VanveckTen of Schenectady, &c. 
&c. The great majority of honorary degrees, are conferred in a 
manner purely selfish and sectarian. Colleges, needing similar fa- 
vors, or needing even more substantial tokens of gratitude, confer 
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their degrees too often with an eye to the mainchance. And stil! more 
frequently, influences purely sectarian so evidently predominate, or 
more truly, are the only influence at work, that public disgust or ridi- 
cule might be justly excited. It is therefore not a little consolatory 
to have escaped such distinctions; and to have fallen into hands, of 
whom nothing can be said but this—the honor they have conferred 
would have been most distinguished if it had been well merited. 

But, my masters, let it not be supposed that this explanation is 
meant for you. I would not so rudely demean myself, on my first 
entrance into your venerable company, as to offer apologies which 
no conceivable degree of self complacency could prevent you from 
laughing in the face of him who uttered. Your body has conferred 
at least this lasting benefit onthe colleges and the doctors—that any 
degree may be conferred on any bodr, without sensibly diminishing 
the standard long erected. You cannot be more sensible, excel- 
lent fathers, than the public has loug been, that the great majority 
of your body, never did, never will, never can do a solitary act, to 
entitle them to the distinction they have received. For a new 
comer amongst you therefore to apologize for his unworthy in- 
trusion, would be like a lecture on virtue in a Convent, or on patriot- 
ism in a meeting of party politicians. 

I must say, however, that there are amongst you, though not all, 
yet many of our best, wisest, most learned men; men whose com- 
panionship ought to have profited your general body more; and in 
regard to whom, [ am willing to propose for your imitation at least 
one useful example: let us sit down at their feet, and Jearn wisdom. 

It is the custom in some countries,as forexample France, mettre au 
concours to compete for every thing. Men are not promoted and dis- 
tinguished by favor or accident; but all things are decided by public 
competition. In case this were so with us, [ would venture to 
suggest as a thesis for the next doctorate Rev. xi. 13; the words ren- 
dered ‘and ia the earthquake were slain of men (ovouara avOpwrwy, 
i.e. titles, D. D. and L. L. D., &c.) seven thousand.” 

1 have it is true, most revereud gentlemen, enjoyed before this 
many titles: but hardly until now, a single one that had no service 
of any kind attached toit. [ have held rauk in the military service, 
and rose regularly to the grade of Colonel; which I mention the 
rather to justify the accuracy of your distinguished member Dr. S. 
Lugens Cox of New York, who habitually gave me this military 
title when abusing me after the Assembly of 737, from his pulpit on 
the Lord’s day.—I have also borne divers civil and political titles; 
such as Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Legislator, &c.; and have 
been again and again twitted both in print and by word of mouth, 
for so great crimes, by men less prompt of speech than Dr. Cox.—I 
have also held titles of a kind, more approaching, what might be 
called scientific; not engineer exactly, but a sort of curator, sur- 
veyor of the high ways; an office most honorable even in ancient 
Rome, and which led the rich and liberal patricians into almost 
incredible-expenditures for the public good, and made the title cu- 
ratur viarum, or curator aqguarum amongst the most distinguished in 
the state.—I was also loaded with titles, in my earlier years, of a 
mystic kind; that is I was a most diligent and deeply learned Free- 
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mason, and took about nineteen degrees therein, more or less.— 
These are as Lord Coke says, a taste; and may suffice for the present. 
For honoured gentlemen, I referto them only to say—that such 
was my idea about Christ and his gospel, that when he, as I humbly 
trust converted my soul and called me to preach to others the un- 
searchable riches of his grace; why I left at once and forever, 
all my titles and employments—and followed him. And those were 
not mere titles, in any case; and in most of the cases, the duties 
were arduous and uninterrupted; and in some, most useful and 
profitable. But now I find myself amidst a class of Christian minis- 
ters, regaled and magnified by mere titles, where no titles should be; 
and by titles which conduct to no useful end, impose no wholesome 
labors, are connected with no real service, and do not even neces- 
sarily presuppose past merit! In good sooth, reverend fathers, I 
am not able to comprehend, why my former titles for which so many 
of you, have so often chid me, are not full out as good as the one 
I now share with you; and therefore why I may not take things 
just as coolly, as simply and as frankly as I did before. 

To be plain with you, this is just what I intend to do. And 
as | was liable before to the insinuation that I dispaired of ever 
being of you, and therefore held unreasonable views and wild pur- 
poses about your rights and dignities; this may be a real goodness 
of Providence, to enable me from an unquestioned position 
amongst you, to urge more successfully, my warfare against the in- 
jurious pretensions so often set up on your behalf. I therefore 
beg leave to say with all courtesy and reverence, that I feel myself 
as much bound to be laboriously engaged for the good of man and 
the glory of God now as before; that I feel as sacredly obliged as 
ever, to adhere to the proper duties of my covenanted calling; that 
I shall adhere as rigidly as ever to my own proper and unpretending 
name and surname—so far as I have any control whether in form or 
in fact; that I shall refuse as steadfastly as heretofore all ecclesi- 
astical reverence, to whomsoever, by reason of all extraneous titles; 
and notwithstanding, some leading doctors in leading positions, 
have censured the General Assembly of ’39, for expunging all im- 
pertinent titles from its minutes—I cordially approve and will con- 
tinually defend that wise, meek, and modest act; and in fine, my 
very worthy masters, I just set down the kind and undeserved esti- 
mate placed by the gentlemen at Union College upon my services 
in the cause of general literature, and especially of sound theological 
learning, in the catagory of whatever other exaggerated compliments 
may have been at any time bestowed upon me—and cease not to 
bear in mind that I am the follower, the servant, of one who was 
lowly of mind, and whose kingdom is not of this world. 

Venerable brethren; he whom God has appointed his ambassa- 
dor, and given a name suitable to his work, has little need to seek 
from other sources his appellation or his rank. 


July, 1839. R. J. B.. 
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SIGNAL DISCOMFITURE OF PAPAL UNCHARITABLENESS AND INSO- 
LENCE, IN FREDERICK CITY. 


We have been called in the providence of God to take part in a 
most remarkable and triumphant movement of the Reformed church- 
es of Frederick City, in Md.; touching which, the following au- 
thentic statement gives full information to the public. It is drawn 
up, authorized, and its publication requested, by the Rev. Messrs. 
Beart, Zacuarias, Harkey, Brown, and Smitn; who are in 
charge of the Protestant Episcopal, the German Reformed, the Lu- 
theran, the Methodist Episcopal, and the Presbyterian congregations 
in that city. We commend it tothe serious consideration of the 
Christian and the lover of our free institutions. 


Mr. Breckinridge’s late visit to Frederick, Md. 


For a considerable period, embracing several years, the Roman 
Catholic faith in this place appeared, in the view of many, to be 
advancing in strength and numbers. Yet such was the general 
state of things amongst us, such the timid, or fastidious feeling 
of repugnance to every thing like controversy—such the aversion of 
many of our hearers to listen to remarks upon the errors and de- 
lusions of the great anti-Christian apostacy—that most of us thought, 
perhaps erroneously, that we could do little towards directly arrest- 
ing its progress, and exposing its hideous aspects. The apprehen- 
sion that even the most guarded exposure of the corruptions of the 
Romish Hierarchy, would awaken in its behalf, the hue and cry of 
persecution, may have led us to be silent too long. But happily, 
though no thanks are due to us for it, such a course of proceeding 
has been for some time pursued by their priests in this place, as to 
have removed our difficulties and our apprehensions. A series of 
discourses have been delivered in their chapel, for several weeks, 
not to say months, in which all the dearest principles of our Pro- 
testant faith have been assailed and denounced—and we and our 
people have been consigned over to uncovenanted mercy, or rather 
to hopeless perdition. Apparently relying upon their imagined 
strength, and cheered by the prospect of increasing popularity, 
these men appear to have been lured into the adoption of a plan of 
more open and bold assault:—and flushed by the early appearances 
of success, proceeded even to deride and hurl defiance at the pro- 
testants, and banter them to come forward and defend themselves. 
With one accord we thanked God that the way was now open. 
We were prepared at once for the conflict; and some of us without 
further delay, in reliance on the Lord of Hosts, marched right up 
to the battle line. 

In this state of things, learning that the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, 
owing to a providential circumstance in respect to his church,® 
could if requested, visit our city, and spend a few days with us, we, 
fully relying on the hearty concurrence of the whole protestant 
community, at once expressed our cordial assent that one of our 





*His church was closed, undergoing repair. 
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number should tender to him a special invitation. Mr. B. accord- 
ingly came and delivered in each of our protestant churches in this 
city, successively, a series of discourses, which have, blessed be 
God, fully and we hope forever, awaked this whole protestant com- 
munity to the fallacy, corruption,and folly of the dogmas of Popery. 
We record with gratitude, the harmony and unanimity of feeling 
and sentiment, which pervade the breasts of our people on this 
vitally important subject. We cannot give any extended analysis 
of the several discourses which were delivered—a general outline 
is all that we shall attempt. In the firstthen, Mr. B. sustained the 
position, that the Roman Catholic hierarchy is the grand apostacy, 
and Antichrist foretold, every where throughout the Old and New 
Testament. In thesecond, that she is fundamentally heretical in her 
doctrine, and grossly idolatrous in her worship: in the third, that 
she is schismatic. In the fourth that she is a persecuting and cor- 
rupt church. And in the filth, that she is finally apostate and reject- 
ed by God—no longer areal church, but a political hierarchy, danger- 
ous to human freedom and our civil Institutions. 

These discourses have been heard by a large proportion of the 
adult population of this place. ‘The attendance at all our church- 
es was beyond al! precedent. The attention was fixed and un- 
wearied to the close. God has greatly honored his servant and the 
cause of truth, in all this intense excitement of the public mind— 
and to his name be all the praise. ‘The eyes of this community are 
now opened to the importance of this subject; and as our brother 
who has laboured with us in the Gospel of God _ has truly said ‘it 
will be their own fault if they are ever closed again.’ We feel de- 
termined to resist every attempt to excite it among our people at 
this time, mutual jealousy and sectarian prejudices. It has been an 
old maxim of the Devil—‘‘divide and conquer. ’’—Whilst we 
cherish unabated attachment to the non-essential points in doctrine 
and order, which constitute our denominational peculiarities, we 
have, in reference to our great protestant cause inscribed on our 
banners this motto, ‘‘United we stand, divided we fall;’”’ nor will we 
suffer any artifice of Jesuitical cunning to drive us from our two 
grand positions, that ‘the Bible is the religion of Protestants,’”’ and 
that ‘‘we agree to differ.”’ 


The Protestant Ministers in charge of the 
Five Protestant churches in Frederick. 


Aug. 19, 1839. 
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ESCAPE OF A NUN FROM THE CARMELITE PRISON IN AISQUITH 
STREET.~—PRODIGIOUS EXCITEMENT IN BALTIMORE. 


Our last form goes to press under a state of things in our city 
which we could wish we had more time and space to explain to our 
readers. 

On the 18th of August, being the Sabbath day, about noon,a nun, 
who proved to be OLevia Neat, formerly of Charles Co. Md.; but 
for the last nineteen years, a prisoner Called Sister IsaBELLa, suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the Carmelite Nunnery in Aisquith street; 
and after being repulsed by several families, was received and pro- 
tected by a worthy citizen, living a few doors from the Convent. 

The scene of operations lying not many squares from the church 
of which the Senior Editor of this Magazine is pastor; a member 
of his congregation on his return home from church in the fore- 
noon, was at the spot just in time to see and know the real state of 
affairs; and hastening back, took us, and several influential citizens 
directly to the poor nun. We found on our arrival a croud col- 
lecting; a prodigious excitement getting up, in consequence of an 
attempt to force back the Nun into the convent; and no body dis- 
posed to take the direction of affairs. In this crisis, we assumed 
the responsibility of directing the Mayorto be sent for—and the 
woman to be protected, if necessary by force. On the arrival of 
that officer, the family who had protected the Nun turned her overto 
his care; and he took her to the Hospital cf the Washington 
Medical University, for present protection and care. 

The Nun stated that she had entered the Convent at a very early 
age; that she had long desired to escape; that on one occasion be- 
fore, she had got out, and was met and carried back by Priest 
GitpEa. And she demanded in the most earnest and piteous man- 
ner the protection of the people. Many rumours soon got afloat, 
—which aided in exasperating the public mind; but whether they 
were true or not, we shall not now enquire. 

The natural consequence of such an event happening in open 
day, in the midst of alarge city, andon the Sabbath day—was a 
tremendous agitation in the public mind. During the Sabbath af- 
ternoon and night, and Monday and Tuesday—many thousands 
visited the scene of the escape; and for hours together blocked up 
the streets adjoiningthe convent. A feeling of intense interest and 
settled indignation amongst the protestants, and of sullen fury and 
deep shame amongst the papists—was widely prevalent, and strong- 
ly expressed in many ways. And there was some real or feigned 
appaehension that a mob might tear downtheconvent. To prevent 
which, some hundreds of troops were kept under arms, part of 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday nights. 

The papists have industriously circulated the report, that the 
Nun is deranged. This may be true; but if it is, it does not justify 
the papists in keeping a prison in Aisquith street. But we may 
observe, (1) Thatif it is deemed needful to the popish cause to 

prove her insane, there is a Jawful, usual and fair mode of trying 
that question; let a writ de dunatico inquirando be issued, and twelve 
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430 Escape of a Nun from the Carmelite Prison, [September, 
men find the fact on their corporal oaths. (2.) This is the univer- 
sal charge made in all such cases; Milly McPherson was mad, 
Maria Monk was mad, &c. &c. (3.) We had a personal interview 
with the woman, and she seemed to us sane enough; so she did 
also, to other disinterested gentlemen, competent to decide, both 
professionally and otherwise, in such a case. 

Much pains have been taken to heap odium on us for our agen- 
cy—which was very sma!l—in this affair; and to misrepresent our 
course, feelings, and principles. Wehave not space now to rebuke 
such pestilent slauderers. But we must say we have done just 
what we think every honest man, who loves liberty, virtue, and 
God, ought to do for any poor female who falls in his way in great 
tribulation, and demands his aid. We shall do the same or more, 
every time we have the opportunity; and thank God for the honor 
thus put on us. 

Our mind is clear that people have in view of the law, as much 
right to be papists as to be any thing else; and thatif they choose, 
they have the right to shut up their doors and stay in their houses, 
and call themselves Nuns. But we positively deny, that any 
Priest or other man, has aright to keep a prison on his own 
private account, or on the account of any foreign prince, or poten- 
tate whether he be called pope or king; and in that prison lock up 
free American citizens and keep them there, subject to stripes and 
chains; the laws, meanwhile, having no power or access therein. 
And we assert and maintain, that the civil authorities are bound to 
examine into such cases, and to abate such prisons, like any other 
nuisance; and to punish their vile keepers like any other public 
criminals; yea and to use, if need be, the power of the state for that 
end. And still farther, we contend that if the rulers will not do it, 
society ought to reject such rulers as unworthy—and as accessaries to 
all the villainy they connive at. And finally, if there remains no other 
mode of redress against intolerable evils, society en masse is divine- 
ly commissioned to rise and correct them. The right of revolution 
itself is a sacred and an inalienable right; much more the right, to 
protect the weak, the oppressed, the suffering,—when in God’s 
name they demand it at our hands. 

It is perfectly true that every law ought to be exactly obeyed; 
but there is no law for the Priests to keep a prison for wo- 
men. It is also true that the public [security depends entirely 
on universal obedience to law: but security of person, is as sacred 
and as precious aright as security of property; and ought to be as 
rigidly enforced. Let the laws be supreme; this is what we demand. 
But let it be every law, all the laws; the laws which protect the per- 
sonal rights of Olevia Neal, as really those which protect the pro- 


perty of Priest Gildea; the laws which make the law itself su- 


preme, as fully as any other portion of the law. 

Thank God, the stupor which rested on the public mind is dis- 
sipated. Discussion is no longer considered sedition. The people 
see that we have told them, only the truth. The public mind is 
turned to this great and growing danger, and the press and the pub- 
lic authorities of this protestant city and country—must at last dis- 
cover that we are free and protestant; and that we intend to con- 
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tinue both, at all hazards. If a crisis must come to decide these 
questions; as well now, as at another time. 

We shall resume this subject—when we have more space and 
leisure. 





{@NOTICES, RECEIPTS, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &c. 


t Jury 20.—Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton of N. Jersey, $2.50, which 
pays for 1839. Aveust 26. Mr. James Battie, bookseller, New Orleans, 
new agent, Col. Samuel Winfree of Richmond, Va. $5.—P. M. of Evans 
Mills, Jefferson Co. N. Y. informs us, on behalf of Rev. R. Pettibone, late 
place, now removed to Canton, St. Laurence Co. N. Y., that the Maga- 
zine is no Jonger taken from the office, and that Mr. P. wishes it discon- 
tinued; which is done, leaving him, if our books are correct, indebted to 
ut:in $7.50 for three years subscription up to end of this year.—Our 
friend the Rev. D— B of Alabama, is informed in answer to the en- 
quiry contained in his letter of July 19; that four years subscription ap- 
= to be due up to the end of the current year.—Revd. Richard 

a of Laurenceville near Pittsburg, Pa. writes us under date July 
15, as follows: ‘' Your course in the Magazine I approve, I have taken it 
‘** from the commencement, and admire your fearlessness. I wish it dis- 
“continued for the following reasons alone: Last year I received nine 
numbers; this year beginning at January, [ have received but 3 numbers 
‘‘ instead of 7; it is perfectly useless to mention matters of this kind at the 
“ office. I returned one number, and soon after received the same. I paid 
** Patterson, Ingraham & Co. for 1838 in advance, and send you the one 
*€ dollar enclosed, for half a year upon your part, but for three numbers 
‘upon mine.” ‘To this we respectfully reply, that we are sorry to loose 
an old subscriber, especially for a cause out of our reach; that our Maga- 
zine is regularly mailed, after being carefully put up and directed, which 
is all we can do; that this has been done, as usual, in regard to Mr. L.— 
all whose lost Nos. are probably in the Pittsburg P. O. Further, we deem 
it but fair to say, in reply to the rather emphatic money part of the above 
note,—-that $2, is not the price of our periodical, as plainly appears on its 
title page ; that we never take subscribers for half a year; and that the 
$1 sent us, even supposing, as seems insinuated that it is hardly due—is of 
no use whatever to us, being a shin plaster payable at Cleveland, on Lake 
Erie, in Ohio.—The P. M. at Louisville, Ky., informs us, that James D. 
Breckinridge Esq. refuses to take the Magazine sent to him for several 

ears past, outof the office; and returns the No, for August.(Mark vi. 4.)— 
ew. Upton Beall of Frederick, Md., name added; and $2.50 paid for one 
ycar from August ’39.--Samuel R. Hogg of Frederick, Md., name added; 
and paid $2.50 from August ’39.—Rev. B. Zacharias, and Frederick A. 
Schley Esq. both of Frederick, Md., names added from August, ’°39.—P. 
M. of Blacks and Whites P. O. Va. $5; one half to be credited to Rev. 
Theoderick Pryor; the other to Capt. Richard Jones; and desiring Capt. 
Jones’s Magazine to be discontinued. 

Our subscription list like that of all periodicals to their respective pro- 
proprietors, —is a subject of much interest and some anxiety tous. We 
have just been overhaling it; as it had become necessary to copy out the 
mail book afresh, on account of the multitudes of erasures, interlineations, 
&c. This is the second time in less than five years, that this has become 
necessary. And yet the increase is very far short of what such facts, would 
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lead an uninitiated person to suppose. At present, our income barely 
keeps us from actual loss; the entire labour of conducting the work and 
managing the concern, having been always gratuitous; and our advances 
for the three first years, very considerable. 

We find that our subscribers are iistributed over twenty one States 
and two Territories. The States to which we send no number of our 
Magazine, are Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Arkansas. The states in which we have the smallest number of sub- 
scribers, are Michigan, one; Georgia, three; Deiaware, five; Mississippi, 
siz; &c. Those in which we have most are, Maryland, a hundred 
and fifty; Pennsylvania, a hundred and twenty; Kentucky, a hundred: 
Virginia, seventy-five; South Carolina, twenty-five; §&c. ‘The great ? 
dispersion of our subscribers produces two important results: one, 4 
namely, in the immensely increased influence of our Magazine; and the 4 
other, in the fact, that from the nature of the case, payments to it must be 3 
exclusively voluntary; so much so, that we have never received a farthing 
but in this way; and have lost hundreds of dollars, whose payment we had 
no means of enforcing; and hundreds more are due, and unpaid only froin 
carelessness or forgetiulness. On all these as on all other accounts, it is 
linportant to our success, that our list should be increased to such a 
size, as to give us, in ordinary times, and in this voluntary way, a regular 
and stated sum, sufficient to cover the actual outlay of the work. And to 
effect this in the entire absence of all active agencies, we must rely for the 
time to come, as in time past, on the interest which the friends of this en- 
terprise take in it. Full one quarter of all our subscribers are ministers of 
the gospel; while by far the larger part of the rest occupy such positions 
in society that there is scarely one who might not aid us materially with 
very little inconvenience to themselves. It is for a great cause and for the 
means of more suitably and effectually advocating it—that we thus con- 
descend to plead, as no personal inducements could ever move us to do;-- 
and that to multitudes as deeply interested as ourselves, and better qualified 
and therefore more bound to promote it. We have some noble co-work- 
ers; for whom, God be thanked. Alas! why should there be any other 
sort ! 
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